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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phrases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning _treaties_ and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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ASPECTS OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL AID 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES SINCE MID-1945 





countries. 





In peace as well as in war, the United States has lwed up 
to its responsibility for providing much-needed assistance to 
foreign countries. Since V-E Day and V-J Day, American 
loans, technical aid, “hard goods” distributed through 
UNRRA, and the transfer of fixed war installations have ma- 
terially contributed to the welfare of the populations of siaty 








American economic and technical aid to foreign 
countries since mid-1945 adds up to an impressive 
record of concrete achievement. As a result of 
American loans, technical services, transfers, set- 
tlements, allocations, and surplus-property sales, 
many countries on every continent have a greater 
share of roads, hospitals, airfields, libraries, ma- 
chinery, sanitation, cargo ships, and other tools 
of a civilized economy. 

Lend-lease aid since V-J Day, having the char- 
acter of “pipe line” shipments, i.e. continued ship- 
ment of materials for which contracts had been 
previously signed, amounted to almost two billion 
dollars, of which China received 673 million 
dollars, France 344 million dollars, the British 
Commonwealth 428 million dollars, and the Soviet 
Union 198 million dollars. 

Loans and credits granted during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1946, including Export- 
Import Bank loans, credits for the purchase of 
surplus property, et cetera, amounted to 2,163 
million dollars, of which 119 million dollars was 
allotted to the American republics, 100 million 
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dollars to Belgium, 67 million dollars to China, 
1,200 million dollars to France, and 310 million 
dollars to the Netherlands. 

The value of fixed war installations transferred 
to foreign countries and the amounts of “hard 
goods” made available through UNRRA have con- 
tributed materially to the welfare of the recipient 
countries. It is not feasible to present over-all 
figures for these types of aid, as the fixed installa- 


Nore: Digest of a study prepared by the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, Department of State, at the 
suggestion of a member of Congress and in accordance 
with his specifications. The study was designed to fur- 
nish a general survey, under designated categories, of 
certain significant items of American assistance to foreign 
countries, rather than a definitive tabulation of such aid. 
The study does not include any of the benefits which the 
United States may have received from foreign countries 
in conjunction with such aid as the United States has 
extended. Sources used in the preparation of the study 
show no direct U. S. aid of significant proportions to the 
following countries: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Hire, Liech- 
tenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, Morocco, Muscat, Pales- 
tine and Trans-Jordan, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, and Yemen. 
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tions were in some cases sold at prices nearly re- 
flecting actual value and in other cases transferred 
either for a small consideration or for no mone- 
tary return, and the bases of estimating the value 
of “hard goods” vary in different situations. 


American Republics 

From July 1945 to December 1946, Export- 
Import Bank credits totaling over 125 million dol- 
lars were made available to governments and enter- 
prises in other American republics. Surplus 
property costing $14,267,811 was sold to those 
republics for $3,796,120. The United States 
furnished lend-lease aid totaling 5 million dollars 
to the American republics between V-J Day and 
June 30, 1946. 

Some 16 million dollars has been expended in 
cooperative health and sanitation projects benefit- 
ing many millions of our southern neighbors. 
Cultural and technical cooperation with the other 
American republics, including aid to United 
States cultural centers, exchange of agricultural 
and scientific skills, et cetera, will amount to over 
$2,500,000 in the fiscal year 1947. 

Expenditures for the Inter-American Highway 
were approved by the act of December 26, 1941, 
which authorized the appropriation of 20 million 
dollars for the construction of a road from the 
Mexican-Guatemalan border to the Canal Zone, 
provided that one third of the cost in each coun- 
try would be met by the respective countries. The 
total work contemplated on the Inter-American 
Highway is said to be slightly more than one half 
finished and to require about four years and 65 
million dollars for completion. 

For cultural and technical cooperation in Ar- 
gentina, the United States expended some $42,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1946 and will have spent ap- 
proximately $62,000 in fiscal 1947. The Export- 
Import Bank extended a credit of $193,000 to an 
Argentine firm for the purchase of harbor barges 
in the United States. 

Half a million persons out of a total Bolivian 
population of 3,500,000 are estimated to have bene- 
fited directly from the United States—Bolivian 
cooperative health program. In addition, the 
United States expended some $74,000 in fiscal 1946 
and will have spent $171,000 in fiscal 1947 on cul- 
tural and technical projects in Bolivia. 

The Export-Import Bank granted credits total- 
ing some 46 million dollars to Brazilian govern- 
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mental and private agencies from July 1945 
through December 1946. Brazil also benefited 
from cultural and health projects, the transfer o 
numerous fixed war installations (including air. 
fields and hospitals) , and the sale of surplus prop. 
erty at reduced prices. 

Expenditures of $125,000 in CAzle by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation in fiscal 1947 (compared with 
$70,000 for fiscal 1946) will provide aid to Uni 
States cultural centers and to several new projects, 
From July 1945 through December 1946, the Ex. 
port-Import Bank granted credits of 42 million} 
dollars to Chilean agencies. 





The United States had contributed $1,805,000 
and Colombia $3,436,170 as of September 30, 1946, 
to a cooperative health and sanitation program, 
Sixty-four health and sanitation centers and proj- 
ects were in operation on September 30, 1946. The 
program of technical cooperation includes the de- 
velopment of rubber production and grants to 
various specialists, 

Between June 1945 and January 1947, a total 
of $1,286,900 was expended for equipment, ma- 
terials, and construction on parts of the Inter- 
American Highway in Costa Rica. By September 
1946, 19 health centers and projects were in oper- 
ation and 26 were approaching activation under the 
cooperative health and sanitation program. 

On May 20, 1946, the United States transferred 
to Cuba an air base at San Antonio de los Baiios, 
one at San Julian, and 13 buildings. On techni- 
cal and cultural projects in Cuba, the United 
States expended $79,607 in fiscal 1946 and will 
have spent about $110,248 in fiscal 1947. 

Under the agreements for a cooperative health 
program, the United States had contributed 
$400,000 and the Dominican Republic $175,000 as 
of September 30, 1946. Between July 1, 1944, and 
February 21, 1947, 22 Dominicans completed or 
continued specialized training in the United 
States under grants from the Institute of Inter 
American Affairs. 

One third of Ecuador’s population benefited 
directly from the cooperative health and sanita- 
tion program, according to reliable estimates. The 
Export-Import Bank made one million dollars 
available to Ecuador to pay for American engi- 
neering services. An air base at Salinas and 4 
military base in the Galapagos were turned over 
to Ecuador in 1946. 
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Between June 1945 and January 1947, the sum 
of $167,500 was expended by the United States for 


construction of parts of the Inter-American High- 


way in £7 Salvador. The cooperative health pro- 
gram covered 29 health centers and projects com- 
pleted and 44 in process of organization as of 
September 30, 1946. 

The United States expended $232,700 for con- 
struction of parts of the Inter-American Highway 
in Guatemala between June 1945 and January 
1947. Guatemala’s contribution to the health and 
sanitation program exceeded, as of September 30, 
1946, that of the United States: $3,905,444 from 
Guatemala and $1,050,000 from the United States. 

Development of rubber production and support 
of cultural centers are major projects in Haiti of 
the Interdepartmental Committee. The United 
States contributed $808,000 and Haiti $192,850 
toward the cooperative health and sanitation pro- 
gram, which covers 33 health projects in opera- 
tion on September 30, 1946, and 35 nearing com- 
pletion. 

Puerto Castilla, a naval base, was returned to 
Honduras in 1946, and surplus property left there 
was sold to Honduras for $56,000. For the health 
program, the United States contributed $800,000 
and Honduras $605,400 through September 1946. 
For the Inter-American Highway, the United 
States has expended $354,500 since mid-1945. 

The Export-Import Bank granted credits total- 
ing 37 million dollars to the Government of Mew- 
ico and Mexican enterprises from July 1945 
through 1946. To the health program the United 
States contributed 4 million dollars and Mexico 
$2,550,000 through September 1946. Cultural and 
technical cooperation will come to over $300,000 
in fiscal 1947. 

The naval base at Corinto and the Army air 
base at Puerto Cabezas were transferred to Nic- 
aragua in 1946. Other aid of the United States 
includes $405,800 for the Inter-American High- 
way, $845,700 for a road across Nicaragua, $800,- 
000 for the health program, and (for fiscal 1947) 
$101,000 for cultural cooperation. 

According to information available in the De- 
partment of State, 98 defense sites out of 134 have 
been returned to the Republic of Panama. Be- 
tween June 1945 and January 1947, the sum of 
$13,000 was expended in Panama by the United 
States for construction of parts of the Inter- 
American Highway. 
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As of September 30, 1946, the United States had 
contributed $1,500,000 and Paraguay $500,000 to 
the cooperative health and sanitation program. 
Improvements in crops, dairies, et cetera, have 
been sponsored by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs with contributions of $600,000 from the 
United States and $275,000 from Paraguay. 

It is estimated that at least one million of Perw’s 
2 million inhabitants benefited directly from the 
44 health centers and projects in operation on 
September 30, 1946, under the cooperative health 
and sanitation program. The United States air 
base at Talara was transferred to Peru. 

A credit of $666,666 was extended to Uruguay 
for the purchase of surplus United States prop- 
erty. The cooperative health and sanitation pro- 
gram benefited one third of Uruguay’s population, 
according to reliable estimates; the program cost 
the United States $575,000 and Uruguay $252,298. 

Expenditures in Venezuela by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation will have doubled in fiscal 1947 as com- 
pared with last year, $96,663 as against $48,353. 
The chief projects are aid to United States cul- 
tural centers and training grants in civil aviation. 
A cooperative health program is also in operation. 


Europe and the British Commonwealth 

Export-Import Bank credits totaling almost 2 
billion dollars were made available to European 
countries from July 1945 to December 1946. Cer- 
tain details respecting these loans, and a state- 
ment. regarding the British loan agreement of 
December 1945, will be found in the appropriate 
country paragraphs below. 

Some continental European countries received 
substantial amounts of “hard goods” through 
UNRRA, while the British Commonwealth was 
a source rather than a beneficiary of this type of 
aid. Many valuable fixed installations, however, 
were transferred to British Commonwealth coun- 
tries as well as to Continental countries, in some 
cases for a financial consideration far lower than 
the original cost. 

Credits for the purchase of surplus American 
property amounting to approximately three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars were made available during 
the fiscal year 1946 to countries in this category. 
Planned programs of technical and cultural co- 
operation, including the exchange of persons and 
of cultural resources, will total an estimated $736,- 
321 in fiscal 1947. 
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The United States share of supplies furnished 
to Albania by UNRRA in fiscal 1946 was $13,- 
052,284, of which about $500,000 was for (a) in- 
dustrial and agricultural equipment and (0) facili- 
ties for communication and transportation. Of 
the $27,450,000 allotted to Albania by UNRRA in 
July 1946, almost 14 million dollars was for agri- 
cultural and industrial rehabilitation. 

As of June 30, 1946, the United States had trans- 
ferred to Australia 178 fixed war installations, in- 
cluding 30 airports and 11 seaports. Lend-lease 
shipments since V-J Day are estimated at $17,- 
500,000 in value. Of the funds received under the 
lend-lease settlement, the United States will spend 
5 million dollars in Australia for educational pur- 
poses. 

The Export-Import Bank made 100 million dol- 
lars available to Belgiwm. Lend-lease aid from 
V-J Day through September 1946 totaled 68 mil- 
lion dollars. Two airports and 39 other installa- 
tions were transferred to Belgium through Sep- 
tember 24, 1946. Surplus property costing ap- 
proximately 380 million dollars was transferred 
for a return estimated at 54 million dollars. 

The Alaska Highway was turned over to Canada 
on April 1, 1946, and is open to American citizens 
on equal terms with Canadians. 

Of the credit of 50 million dollars extended to 
Czechoslovakia for war-surplus property on May 
29, 1946, $9,304,694 had been committed up to 
September 13, when the remainder was suspended. 
A 20-million-dollar credit was extended by the 
Export-Import Bank. The UNRRA program for 
Czechoslovakia as of January 31, 1947, totaled 
$104,622,000 for industrial and agricultural re- 
habilitation. 

Credits extended to Denmark include 20 million 
dollars by the Export-Import Bank and 50 mil- 
lion dollars for surplus war property. An unused 
portion of the latter credit was suspended. The 
United States has contributed to the maintenance 
of commercial airfields in Denmark which are 
available to American air lines. 

Finland received credits of 40 million dollars 
from the Export-Import Bank and 15 million dol- 
lars for the purchase of surplus property. Civil- 
ian relief supplies shipped from fiscal 1942 
through fiscal 1946 cost $2,566,180, of which the 
American Red Cross furnished three fifths and 
UNRRA the remainder; some $50,625 of the total 
went for agricultural supplies and equipment. 
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The United States has extended credits of ove#end 
1,750 million dollars to France for reconstructiomwar 
purposes, purchase of Liberty ships, and other usegWex 
Some 468 fixed war installations were transferredpduc: 
to France for 196 million dollars, and other such{Jnit 
installations have been transferred as they becamd¢ Th 
surplus. le 

The loan of 3,750 million dollars to Great Briti, 5( 
ain is giving that country a “breathing spell” }yas 
The sum of 20 million dollars has been set asidejgeoc 
from surplus-property proceeds, for educationalpred 
exchange with Great Britain, under the Fulbright} Cr 
act. As of June 30, 1946, approximately 800 fixediimp: 
installations had been transferred to Great Brit-chase 
ain, in some cases for a small fraction of the orig-able 
inal cost. gric 

The United States has advanced to UNRRAfship) 
about 350 million dollars or about 72 percent offmilli 
the total UNRRA program for Greece; approxi-| Po 
mately 91 million dollars of this sum is for agri-|weat 
cultural machinery and industrial equipmentJation 
Other American aid includes a 25-million-dollar} Dep: 
Export-Import Bank credit; lend-lease aid offtrati: 
$75,475,720 as of June 30, 1946; 90 million dollars}trans 
in credits for purchase of 100 ships and of surplus} Th 
property ; and the services of an economic mission. }half 

As of June 30, 1946, twenty-seven fixed war in-jand \ 
stallations costing 65 million dollars had been}Span 
transferred to Jceland. Of these, three were air-jused 
fields. Euro 

Prior to the beginning of UNRRA aid, the} Th 
United States appropriated 140 million dollars}15, 1 
for civilian aid in /taly, which permitted the ship-|liver 
ment of 1,800,000 tons of coal and 750,000 tons of whic 
foodstuffs, plus substantial quantities of industrial } staln 
materials. Other aid included UNRRA shipments|UNR 
(begun with an appropriation of 500 million dol-}lars 
lars, the United States being the major supplier) ;|and § 
Export-Import Bank credits of 125 million dol-} Sy 
lars; transfer of 117 installations; sale of Liberty ing t 
ships; and crediting of Italy with the dollar equiv: | tatio 
alent of the Am-lire used to pay American troops. | the [ 

The Export-Import Bank extended 260 million | for } 
dollars in credits to the Netherlands. Lend-lease | 78 px 
shipments to that country from V—J Day through | Janu 
June 1946 totaled 50 million dollars. A 20- 
million-dollar credit was extended for purchase |Near 
of surplus property, and the United States dis-| Ex 
posed of 84 installations in the Netherlands and | dolla 
possessions. proxi 

On July 10, 1946, a credit of $5,500,000 was ex: | ‘ty 
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 ovesended to New Zealand for the purchase of surplus 
ctiomwar property. Of the amount to be paid by New 
‘usegZealand for this property, a part will be used for 
errededucational exchanges. As of June 30, 1946, the 
suchJnited States had disposed of 22 installations. 
camd The United States has furnished over $6,500,000 
lend-lease supplies to Norway since V-J Day. 
Briti, 50-million-dollar Export-Import Bank credit 
pell"ivas extended in March 1947. The Coast and 
usidejGeodetic Survey has aided Norway in special tide 
jonalpredictions for nine ports. 

right} Credits of 40 million dollars from the Export- 
fixedjImport Bank and 50 million dollars for the pur- 
Brit-‘chase of surplus war property were made avail- 
origtable to Poland. Equipment and materials for 
gricultural and industrial rehabilitation were 
RRAfshipped by UNRRA to the value of almost 140 
nt offmillion dollars through January 1947. 

roxi-| Portuguese personnel have been trained in 
agri-}weather-observation techniques and in the oper- 
nentJation of communication equipment by the War 
ollar}Department and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
d offtration. Fixed installations in the Azores were 
lars}transferred to Portugal. 

rplus}_ The United States has transferred to Spain, for 
sion.jhalf the original cost, certain airstrips, housing, 
r in-fand weather-reporting facilities constructed in the 
been}Spanish West African colony of Rio de Oro and 
» air-fused for maintaining air communication with the 
European theater of operations. 

, theh The “lend-lease pipe line” agreement of October 
ars} 15, 1945, with the Soviet Union called for the de- 
ship-|livery of some 250 million dollars in goods, for 
ns Off which the Soviet Union will pay in 22 annual in- 
trial}stalments beginning in 1954. The program of 
1ents}UNRRA shipments included some 69 million ‘dol- 
dol-}lars for rehabilitation supplies for the Ukraine 
ier) ; }and $23,205,000 for similar goods for Byelorussia. 
dol-} Supplies for industrial rehabilitation amount- 
erty | ing to $109,249,000 and for agricultural rehabili- 
julv- {tation amounting to $37,188,000 were included in 
20ps. {the United States share of the UNRRA program 
Ilion | for Yugoslavia. Of these amounts 79 percent and 
lease |78 percent, respectively, had been delivered as of 
. January 31, 1947. 









hase |Near East and Africa 
dis | Export-Import Bank credits of over 30 million 
and | dollars, cultural-cooperation programs costing ap- 
proximately $500,000, bulk sales of surplus prop- 
3 ex- | ty on terms highly advantageous to the countries 
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concerned, and other types of aid were rendered 
by the United States in the recent period to the 
countries of Africa and the Near and Middle East. 

More than 18 million dollars in credits was made 
available to countries in these regions, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, for the purchase 
of surplus United States war property. 

Approximately 10 million dollars’ worth of lend- 
lease goods was moved into Burma by the United 
Kingdom armed forces. The United States cul- 
tural program for Burma includes maintenance 
of information services at Rangoon. 

The bulk-sale agreement of June 15, 1946, with 
Egypt provided that a considerable part of the 
proceeds received by the United States would be 
used for acquisition of official real estate in Egypt 
and for cultural exchange. An airport near Cairo 
was transferred to Egypt under the agreement. 

An Export-Import Bank credit of 3 million dol- 
lars and a credit of one million dollars for the 
purchase of surplus property were made available 
to Ethiopia. Vehicles ($350,000), agricultural 
machinery ($400,000), and hospital supplies 
($400,000) are included in the UNRRA program 
for Ethiopia. 

Under the mutual-aid settlement of May 16, 1946, 
with /ndia, that country is to retain the first 50 
million dollars of the proceeds of the sale of sur- 
plus American war property in India plus one half 
of the remainder. The United States had trans- 
ferred to India 174 fixed installations, including 
62 airports, by March 31, 1946. 

Lend-lease aid furnished to /ran in fiscal 1946 
amounted to $4,803,538. By April 1946, surplus 
property costing $72,293,000 had been sold to Iran 
for $24,867,000. Sixty-one fixed war installations 
in Iran were disposed of by March 31, 1946. 

Approximately $41,000 has been spent by the 
United States since mid-1945 for educational aid 
to Iraq. 

The United States has granted $80,000 to the 
American University at Beirut, Zebanon, and the 
International College at that city, and has made 
grants totaling over $10,000 for other educational 
projects in Lebanon. 

Approximately $19,200,000 in lend-lease funds 
has been allotted for construction of a port at 
Monrovia, Liberia. The cost is to be repaid from 
port revenue. An American economic mission and 
a public-health service mission have been operat- 
ing in Liberia in the recent period. 
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Educational aid to Syria included $10,000 for 
Damascus College and several thousand dollars 
for travel grants and presentation of books. 

Credits to Saudi Arabia were granted in the 
amounts of 10 million dollars by the Export-Im- 
port Bank and 2 million dollars for the purchase 
of surplus war property. The United States also 
transferred the air base at Dhahran to Saudi 
Arabia on March 15, 1946. 

Assistance to Turkey since V-E Day has in- 
cluded credits of 40 million dollars for general 
economic improvement, purchase of surplus prop- 
erty, and purchase of ships from the Maritime 
Commission ; cultural grants of $60,000 to Robert 
College, $15,000 to Women’s College at Istanbul, 
and others; and sale to Turkey for $862,000 of air- 
fields and other installations costing $1,474,000. 


Far East 

Outstanding examples of recent American aid 
are the extensive assistance rendered to China in 
the form of credits, lend-lease materials, and 
“hard goods” distributed through UNRRA, and 
the special cooperation with the Philippine Re- 
public under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

Export-Import Bank credits totaling 82.8 mil- 
lion dollars have been made available to China 
since March 1945. Certain surplus United States 
war property was sold to China for a fraction of 
its cost. The sum of 620 million dollars is au- 
thorized to be appropriated, in various categories, 
by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

Lend-lease aid supplied to China from Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, to the end of 1946 amounted to ap- 
proximately 700 million dollars. Surplus military 
materials costing about 62 million dollars have 
been sold to China for 20 million dollars. The 
United States transferred to China fixed installa- 
tions valued at 84 million dollars. UNRRA ship- 
ments to that country of machinery for industrial 
and agricultural rehabilitation totaled some $97,- 
900,000 through January 1947. 

Titles I to III of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, authorized the appropria- 
tion or expenditure of 400 million dollars for pri- 
vate war-damage claims; surplus property costing 
originally 100 million dollars; and 120 million dol- 
lars for public roads, port facilities, et cetera. 
Actual appropriations have been passed for 10 
million dollars under title I and $43,918,000 under 
title ITT. 
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Occupied Countries 

Loans for the purchase of surplus propert 
amounting to 45 million dollars have been ma 
available to Austria, Hungary, and Korea. Subj 
stantial amounts of “hard goods” have been dis 
tributed through UNRRA to Austria and Hun 
gary. Germany, Japan, and Rumania have al 
received American economic aid, but no signifcall 
American aid in the categories under considera, 
tion appears to have been extended to Bulgari 

During 1945-47 the War Department spent $51, 
500,000 for civilian supply in Austria. Credit# 
were granted of one million dollars by the Export) 
Import Bank and 10 million dollars for purchas} 
of surplus property (but only 2 million dollars 
worth of the articles was found to be suitable fo 
purchase). UNRRA shipments of agricultural 
supplies and equipment amounted to $2,022,801 im 
fiscal 1946 and (projected) 20 million dollars for 
fiscal 1947. 

From August 1945 through December 1946, : 








United States imported into Germany some 35) 
million dollars’ worth of food, fuels, medical sup- 
plies, and raw cotton. It was announced on Feb 
ruary 11, 1947, that the largest sale of American 
surplus property in Europe was under way in the 
United States zone of Germany. 

Credits of 30 million dollars were extended ti 
Hungary for the purchase of American surplu 
war property. The United States has returned ti 
Hungary a sizable quantity of gold which had been 
removed from Hungary by the Germans. As of 
January 31, 1947, industrial-rehabilitation mate 
rial amounting to $250,000 had been shipped ty 
Hungary. 

An appropriation of 186 million dollars for 
Japan for the fiscal year 1947 has been spent 
primarily for foodstuffs, agricultural supplies, 
medical supplies, civilian pay, and commercial 
ocean-transportation costs. 

The 1947 War Department appropriation for 
South Korea was a little over 70 million dollars. 
A credit of 25 million dollars was granted to the 
military government for the purchase of Army 











surplus property. UNRRA allocations for South} ; 


Korea have been limited to 500 million dollars. 

As requested by President Truman on February 
17, 1947, the American Red Cross appropriated 
$3,500,000 to finance and supervise distribution 
of relief supplies in Rumania. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 








The active role being taken by member states of the Arab 
League in the United Nations lends increased importance to 
an understanding of the underlying forces which led to the 
creation of the Arab League and of the actual functions of 
the League as envisaged by its founders. 








Following the Arab conquests of the seventh 
century, the Arab lands of the Near East achieved 
a notable degree of cultural uniformity whose 
roots lay in the common language, Arabic, and 
religion, Islam, of the region. On this basis was 
established a strong feeling of solidarity among 
the Arab and Arabized peoples, but at that time, as 
in the Western World, primary allegiance was 
accorded the head of the religious state. 

A movement toward lay nationalism in the west- 
ern sense began to develop in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It first manifested itself in secret societies 
which worked to revive Arab culture and to spread 
knowledge of the Arab heritage among the people 
of the Arab lands. Under the continued oppres- 
sion of the Ottoman Empire, this newly awakened 
Arab nationalism turned to political activity de- 
signed to free the Arabs from Turkish domination ; 
in the Arab revolt during World War I many 
leaders were drawn from the ranks of these secret 
societies. 

The political division of the area after the first 
World War only stimulated the ideal of Arab co- 
operation. Although each of the newly created 
states was faced with the primary concern of win- 
ning its own independence, many nationalists and 
political parties at the same time desired to see an 
increase in the degree of unity and close coopera- 
tion between the Arab countries. During World 
War II the unification of the Arab lands under 
Allied command gave further impetus to the advo- 
cates of Arab unity. From political parties and 
individual nationalists the movement spread into 
official and government circles. 

The favorable attitude of Great Britain was 
illustrated on May 29, 1941, when the British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, Anthony Eden, 
said : 
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“Tt seems to me both natural and right that the 
cultural and economic ties between the Arab coun- 
tries and the political ties, too, should be strength- 
ened. His Majesty’s Government for their part 
will give their full support to any scheme that 
commands general approval.” 


In 1942, Nuri Pasha al-Sa’id, the Prime Minister 
of Iraq, submitted to Arab leaders and to British 
authorities a plan for “Arab independence and 
unity” in the form of a “Blue Book”. His plan 
entailed the reuniting of fragmented pre-war 
Syria to be joined in a union with Iraq to which 
the other Arab states might voluntarily adhere and 
which would deal with the common problems of 
the Arab countries. However, Nuri Pasha’s plan 
did not represent a solution acceptable to all the 
Arab states, and discussions to discover a better 
means continued in Arab circles. 

In the meantime, on February 24, 1943, Mr. 
Eden, speaking in Parliament, again expressed the 
views of the Churchill government: 


“As they have already made plain, His Maj- 
esty’s Government would view with sympathy any 
movement among Arabs to promote their economic, 
cultural, or political unity. But clearly the initia- 
tive in any scheme would have to come from the 
Arabs themselves, and so far as I am aware no such 
scheme, which would command general approval, 
has yet been worked out.” 


On March 30, 1943, the Egyptian Senate was in- 
formed that Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas 
Pasha, long interested in the Arab unity move- 
ment, had decided, following Mr. Eden’s state- 
ment, to contact the various Arab governments 
separately in order to ascertain their views on 
Arab union. If these views proved to be suf- 
ficiently compatible to permit further discussion, 
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a preliminary meeting of representatives of all 
Arab states would be called in Cairo. Should that 
be successful, a general congress would be con- 
vened to decide the extent and form of Arab co- 
operation. 

From July 31 to August 6, 1943, therefore, 
Nahhas and Nuri conferred in Alexandria, Egypt, 
and despite the differences in the plans of the two 
leaders, agreement on general principles was 
reached. 

Further discussions were then launched with 
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other Arab leaders in order to resolve any existing 
difficulties. From August 28 to September 1, 1943, 
conferences in Alexandria between Nahhas and the 
Prime Minister of Trans-Jordan, Tawfiq Abu 
al-Huda, resulted in agreement by Amir “Ab 
dallah” of Trans-Jordan to an over-all Arab union 
instead of a monarchical Greater Syria under his 
rule. 

The initial hesitation of King Ibn Saud t0 
commit his country to a plan whose aims were not 
yet clarified was partly overcome by the efforts of 
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an Egyptian envoy to Riyadh in mid-September 
1943, and by discussions between Nahhas and 
Saudi Arabian representative Yusuf Yasin in 
Alexandria and Cairo from October 11 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1943. 

Talks were held between Egyptian officials and 
Syrian Prime Minister Sa’dallah al-Jabri and 
Foreign Minister Jamil Mardam in Alexandria 
and Cairo between October 26 and November 3, 
1943. The Syrian response was enthusiastic and, 
because of the friendly relations between Syria 
and Saudi Arabia, served to increase the interest of 
Ibn Saud in Arab union affairs. 

Discussions with Lebanon were postponed un- 
til January 9 to 13, 1944, because of the November 
1943 crisis between the Lebanese Government and 
the French mandatory authorities. However, 
since the incident resulted in a greater degree 
of independence for Lebanon, that country ac- 
quired thereby a more decisive voice in the Arab 
union discussions. 

Following an exchange of Saudi- Yemen views, 
discussions between Egyptian and Yemeni officials 
were held in Egypt from February 6 to 9, 1944. 
Additional visits were also exchanged between 
leaders of the various Arab states during the first 
quarter of 1944. 

On July 4, 1944, the Egyptian Government is- 
sued invitations to the Governments of Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and 
the Yemen to meet in Alexandria in the beginning 
of August. A postponement became necessary, 
however, and the meeting was therefore called 
for September 25. 

Meanwhile from August 12 to 19, 1944, a congress 
of Arab lawyers was held in Damascus at which 
all the Arab states with the exception of Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen were represented. The 
congress drew up a seven-point program for a 
unification of the legal systems of the Arab coun- 
tries. Thus, prominent members of the legal pro- 
fession, holding key positions in the political sys- 
tems of their respective countries, indicated their 
teadiness for an Arab union. 

On the scheduled date in September, the Arab 
delegates met in Alexandria, the customary seat of 
the Egyptian Government during the summer 
months. Egypt’s official delegation was headed by 
Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas; Iraq’s, by 
Prime Minister Hamdi al-Pachachi (Nuri al-Sa’id, 
vho at that time held no ministerial position, was 
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a member of the delegation) ; Trans-Jordan’s, by 
Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda; Syria’s, by 
Prime Minister Sa’dallah al-Jabri; and Lebanon’s, 
by Prime Minister Riyad al-Sulh. Ibn Saud had 
reserved his decision, and it was not before the 
third session, held on October 1, 1944, that Yusuf 
Yasin took his place at the conference table as the 
Saudi delegate. The Yemen’s representative, 
Husayn al-Kibsi, was admitted as an “observer” 
until the last meeting, when the Imam’s confirma- 
tion of Kibsi’s status as a delegate was received. 
Palestine was represented by an unofficial delegate, 
Musa al-’Alami, a well-known Palestinian nation- 
alist, who had been chosen by the various Arab 
parties in Palestine. 

The meeting lasted for two weeks and was pre- 
sented with a wide range of problems for discus- 
sion. The last session, on October 7, 1944, was de- 
voted to the preparation of a communiqué, pub- 
lishing the so-called Alexandria protocol, which 
summarized the achievements of the conference. 
The document, indicating a considerable measure 
of agreement among the delegates of the Arab 
countries, was at once signed by all of the latter, 
except the representatives of Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen who did not have the authority to do so. 
Those countries later signed the protocol—Saudi 
Arabia on January 7, 1945, and the Yemen on Feb- 
ruary 4,1945. The most promising features of the 
protocol were its moderation and flexibility. 

A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Arab 
states had been scheduled to convene in Cairo in 
January 1945 for the purpose of drafting the 
constitution of the Arab League. Again a post- 
ponement proved necessary, and the meeting took 
place in Cairo from February 15 to March 3, 1945. 
Palestine was represented, but no delegate from 
the Yemen appeared. Changes had occurred in 
nearly all of the governments represented, and ‘it 
was an indication of the strength of the feeling 
of Arab solidarity that the newly appointed offi- 
cials could continue the work of their predecessors 
without any perceptible interruption. The meet- 
ing was successful in disposing of several of the 
problems before it, and a full meeting of the dele- 
gates of all Arab countries was convoked in Cairo 
on March 17, 1945. At its close, on March 22, 
1945, the pact of the League of Arab States was 
promulgated; this date marks the birth of the 
Arab League. 

British approval of the new organization was 
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indicated by the Minister of State, Richard Law, 
who said in Parliament on May 9, 1945: 

“His Majesty’s Government have welcomed the 
successful formation of the League of the Arab 
States. They will await with sympathy and in- 
terest the results of the detailed conversations 
which are now to be begun for reducing the var- 
ious barriers which divide the Arab peoples and 
for promoting cooperation between them. They 


TEXT OF THE ALEXANDRIA PROTOCOL ' 


The undersigned, chiefs and members of Arab delega- 
tions at the Preliminary Committee of the General Arab 
Conference, viz: 


The President of the Preliminary Committee 

H.E. Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; head of the Egyptian 
delegation ; 


Syrian Delegation 

H.E. Sa’dallah al-Jabiri, Syrian Prime Minister and head 
of the Syrian delegation ; 

* HELE. Jamil Mardam Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

H.E. Dr. Nagib al-Armanazi, Secretary General of the 
Presidency of the Syrian Republic; 

H.E. M. Sabri al-’Asali, deputy of Damascus; 


Trans-—Jordanian Delegation 

H.E. Tawfiq Abu al-Huda Pasha, Trans-Jordanian Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, head of the 
Trans-Jordanian delegation ; 

H.E. Sulayman al-Sukkar Bey, Financial Secretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 


Iraqi Delegation 

H.E. Hamdi al-Bahjaji, Iraqi Prime Minister and head 
of the Iraqi delegation ; 

H.E. Arshad al-’Umari, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

H.E. Nuri al-Sa’id, former Iraqi Prime Minister ; 

H.E. Tahsin al-’Askari, Iraqi Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Egypt ; 

Lebanese Delegation 

H.E. Riyad al-Sulh Bey, Lebanese Prime Minister and 
head of the Lebanese delegation ; 

H.E. Salim Taqla Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

H.E. Musa Mubarak, Chief of the Presidential Cabinet ; 


Egyptian Delegation 


H.E. Nagib al-Hilali Pasha, Minister of Education ; 

H.E. Muhammad Sabri Aub-’Alam Pasha, Minister of 
Justice ; 

H.E. Muhammad Salah-al-din Bey, Under Secretary of 
State of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


* Translation of the official communiqué of the Pan-Arab 
Preliminary Conference made by the American Legation, 
Cairo; and collated with the Arabic text published in 
al-Ahram (Cairo), Oct. 8, 1944, p. 3. 
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hope that these discussions will yield useful and 
practical results.” 


Under article 20, the pact was to come into 
force 15 days after the Secretariat-General of the 
Council of the League had received the instru. 
ment of ratification from four member states. By 
April 25, 1945, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Trans. 
Jordan, and Iraq had deposited their ratifications 
and the League came legally into existence on May 
10, 1945. 





Anxious to strengthen and consolidate the ties which 
bind all Arab countries and to direct them toward the wel. 
fare of the Arab world, to improve its conditions, insur 
its future, and realize its hopes and aspirations, 

And in response to Arab public opinion in all Ara) 
countries, . 

Have met at Alexandria from Shawwal 8, 1363 (Septem: 


form of a Preliminary Committee of the General Ara} 
Conference, and have agreed as follows: 


ber 25, 1944) to Shawwal 20, 1363 (October 7, 1944) in ai 


1. League of Arab States 





which consent to join the League. It will have a counde 
which will be known as the “Council of the League 
Arab States” in which all participating states will be repre 


A League will be formed of the independent Arab = 





sented on an equal footing. 

The object of the League will be to control the executia 
of the agreements which the above states will conclude 
to hold periodic meetings which will strengthen the re 
tions between those. states; to coordinate their politic 
plans so as to insure their cooperation, and protect thei 
independence and sovereignty against every aggression b 
suitable means; and to supervise in a general way th 
affairs and interests of the Arab countries. 

The decisions of the Council will be binding on those whi 
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questions which may be the object of agreement among 
Arab States. 


2. Cooperation in Economic, Cultural, Social, and 
Other Matters 


A. The Arab States represented on the Preliminary 
Committee shall closely cooperate in the following mat- 
ters: 


(1) Economie and financial matters, ie., commercial 
exchange, customs, currency, agriculture, and industry. 

(2) Communications, i.e., railways, roads, aviation, 
navigation, posts and telegraphs. 

(3) Cultural matters. 

(4) Questions of nationality, passports, visas, execu- 
tion of judgments, extradition of criminals, ete. 

(5) Social questions, 

(6) Questions of public health. 


B. A subcommittee of experts for each of the above 
subjects will be formed in which the states which have 
participated in the Preliminary Committee will be repre- 
sented. This subcommittee will prepare draft regulations 
for cooperation in the above matters, describing the ex- 
tent and means of that collaboration. 

C. A committee for coordination and editing will be 
formed whose object will be to control the work of the 
other subcommittees, to coordinate that part of the work 
which is accomplished, and to prepare drafts of agree- 
ments which will be submitted to the various govern- 
ments. 

D. When all the subcommittees have accomplished their 
work the Preliminary Committee will meet to examine 
the work of the subcommittees as a preliminary step to- 
ward the holding of the General Arab Conference. 


3. Consolidation of These Ties in the Future 


While expressing its satisfaction at such a happy step, 
the Committee hopes that Arab States will be able in the 
future to consolidate that step by other steps, especially 
if post-war world events should result in institutions 
which will bind various Powers more closely together. 


4. A Special Resolution Concerning Lebanon 
The Arab States represented on the Preliminary Com- 


mittee emphasize their respect of the independence and 
Sovereignty of Lebanon in its present frontiers, which 
the governments of the above States have already recog- 
nized in consequence of Lebanon’s adoption of an inde- 
pendent policy, which the Government of that country 
announced in its program of October 7, 1943, unanimously 
approved by the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies. 


5. A Special Resolution Concerning Palestine 


A. The Committee is of the opinion that Palestine con- 
stitutes an important part of the Arab World and that 
the rights of the Arabs in Palestine cannot be touched 
without prejudice to peace and stability in the Arab 
World. 

The Committee also is of the opinion that the pledges 
binding the British Government and providing for the 
cessation of Jewish immigration, the preservation of Arab 
lands, and the achievement of independence for Palestine 
are permanent Arab rights whose prompt implementation 
would constitute a step toward the desired goal and to- 
ward the stabilization of peace and security. 

The Committee declares its support of the cause of the 
Arabs of Palestine and its willingness to work for the 
achievement of their legitimate aims and the safeguarding 
of their just rights. 

The Committee also declares that it is second to none 
in regretting the woes which have been inflicted upon the 
Jews of Europe by European dictatorial states. But the 
question of these Jews should not be confused with Zion- 
ism, for there can be no greater injustice and aggression 
than solving the problem of the Jews of Europe by 
another injustice, i.e. by inflicting injustice on the 
Arabs of Palestine of various religions and denominations. 

B. The special proposal concerning the participation 
of the Arab Governments and peoples in the “Arab Na- 
tional Fund” to safeguard the lands of the Arabs of 
Palestine shall be referred to the committee of financial 
and economic affairs to examine it from all its angles 
and to submit the result of that examination to the Pre- 
liminary Committee in its next meeting. 

In faith of which this protocol has been signed at 
Faruq I University at Alexandria on Saturday, Shawwal 
20, 13863 (October 7, 1944). 


TEXT OF THE PACT OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES’? 


His Excellency the President of the Syrian Republic;* 
His Royal Highness the Amir of Trans-Jordan; 
His Majesty the King of Iraq; 
His Majesty the King of Saudi Arabia; 
His Excellency the President of the Lebanese Republic; 
His Majesty the King of Egypt; 
His Majesty the King of the Yemen; 

Desirous of strengthening the close relations and nu- 
merous ties which link the Arab States; 

And anxious to support and stabilize these ties upon a 
basis of respect for the independence and sovereignty of 
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these states, and to direct their efforts toward the com- 
mon good of all the Arab countries, the improvement of 
their status, the security of their future, the realization 
of their aspirations and hopes; 

And responding to the wishes of Arab publie opinion in 
all Arab lands; 

Have agreed to conclude a Pact to that end and have 





Translation of the Arabic text which appeared in 
al-Ahram (Cairo), Mar. 23, 1945. 
*The listing follows the order of the Arabic alphabet. 
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appointed as their representatives the persons whose 
names are listed hereinafter: 


The President of the Syrian Republic; who has ap- 
pointed as representatives for Syria: His Excellency Faris 
al-Khuri, Prime Minister; His Excellency Jamil Mardam 
Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

His Royal Highness the Amir of Trans-Jordan; who 
has appointed as representatives for Trans-Jordan: His 
Excellency Samir al-Rafa’i Pasha, Prime Minister; His 
Excellency Sa’id al-Mufti Pasha, Minister of the Interior; 
Sulayman al-Nabulusi Bey, Secretary of the Cabinet; 

His Majesty the King of Iraq; who has appointed as 
representatives for Iraq: His Excellency Arshad 
al-’Umari, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; His Excellency ’Ali 
Jawdat al-Ayyubi, Minister Plenipotentiary of Iraq in 
Washington; His Excellency Tahsin al-’Askari, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Iraq in Cairo; 

His Majesty the King of Saudi Arabia; who has ap- 
pointed as representatives for Saudi Arabia: His Excel- 
lency the Sheikh Yusuf Yasin, Assistant Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; His Excellency Khayr-al-din al-Zirikli, 
Councillor of the Saudi Arabian Legation in Cairo; 

His Bxcellency the President of the Lebanese Republic ; 
who has appointed as representatives for Lebanon: His 
txcellency ’Abd-al-Hamid Karami, Prime Minister; His 
Excellency Yusuf Salim, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Lebanon in Cairo; 

His Majesty the King of Egypt; who has appointed as 
representatives for Egypt: His Excellency Mahmud Fahmi 
al-Nuqrashi Pasha, Prime Minister; His Excellency Mu- 
hammad Husayn Haykal Pasha, President of the Senate; 
His Excellency ’Abd-al-Hamid Badawi Pasha, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; His Excellency Makram ’Ubayd Pasha, 
Minister of Finance; His Excellency Muhammad Hafiz 
Ramadan Pasha, Minister of Justice; His Excellency 
*Abd-al-Razzaq Ahmad al-Sanhuri Bey, Minister of Edu- 
cation; Abd-al-Rahman ’Azzam Bey, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; 

His Majesty the King of the Yemen ; [who] has appointed 
as representatives for the Yemen: ____-------__ ms 


who, after having exchanged their plenary powers which 
were found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following provisions: 


Article 1 

The League of Arab States* is composed of the inde- 
pendent Arab States which have signed this Pact. 

Any independent Arab State has the right to become a 
member of the League. If it desires to do so, it shall sub- 
mit a request which will be deposited with the Permanent 
Secretariat General and submitted to the Council at the 
first meeting held after submission of the request. 


‘Left blank, evidently to be filled in when the Yemeni 
delegation has been made official. His Excellency al- 
Sayyid Husayn al-Kibsi was subsequently appointed repre- 
sentative of the Yemen. 

* Arabic: Jami’at al-duwal al-’Arabiyyah. 

* Arabic: Majlis. 

*Arabie: Lajnah. 
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Article 2 


The League has as its purpose the strengthening of the 
relations between the member states; the coordination of 
their policies in order to achieve cooperation between 
them and to safeguard their independence and sovereignty ; 
and a general concern with the affairs and interests of the 
Arab countries. It has also as its purpose the close co- 
operation of the member states, with due regard to the 
organization and circumstances of each state, on the fol- 
lowing matters: 


A. Economie and financial affairs, including commer- 
cial relations, customs, currency, and questions of agri- 
culture and industry. 

B. Communications; this includes railroads, 
aviation, navigation, telegraphs, and posts. 

C, Cultural affairs. 

D. Nationality, passports, visas, execution of judgments, 
and extradition of criminals. 

E. Social affairs. 

F, Health problems. 


roads, 


Article 3 

The League shall possess a Council* composed of the 
representatives of the member states of the League; each 
state shall have a single vote, irrespective of the num- 
ber of its representatives. 

It shall be the task of the Council to achieve the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the League and to supervise the 
execution of agreements which the member states have 
concluded on the questions enumerated in the preceding 
article, or on any other questions. 

It likewise shall be the Council’s task to decide upon 
the means by which the League is to cooperate with the 
international bodies to be created in the future in order 
to guarantee security and peace and regulate economic 
and social relations. 


Article 4 


For each of the questions listed in Article 2 there shall 
be set up a special committee * in which the member states 
of the League shall be represented. These committees 
shall be charged with the task of laying down the prin- 
ciples and extent of cooperation. Such principles shall 
be formulated as draft agreements, to be presented to the 
Council for examination preparatory to their submission 
to the aforesaid states. 

Representatives of the other Arab countries may take 
part in the work of the aforesaid committees. The 
Council shall determine the conditions under which these 
representatives may be permitted to participate and the 
rules governing such representation. 


Article 5 


Any resort to force in order to resolve disputes arising 
between two or more member states of the League is pro- 
hibited. If there should arise among them a difference 
which does not concern a state’s independence, sover- 
eignty, or territorial integrity, and if the parties to the 
dispute have recourse to the Council for the settlement 
of this difference, the decision of the Council shall then be 
enforceable and obligatory. 
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In such a case, the states between whom the difference 
has arisen shall not participate in the deliberations and 
decisions of the Council. 

The Council shall mediate in all differences which 
threaten to lead to war between two member states, or 
a member state and a third state, with a view to bringing 
about their reconciliation. 

Decisions of arbitration and mediation shall be taken 
by majority vote. 


Article 6 


In case of aggression or threat of aggression by one state 
against a member state, the state which has been attacked 
or threatened with aggression may demand the immediate 
convocation of the Council. » 

The Council shall by unanimous decision determine the 
measures necessary to repulse the aggression. If the ag- 
gressor is a member state, his vote shall not be counted 
in determining unanimity. 

If, as a result of the attack, the government of the state 
attacked finds itself unable to communicate with the Coun- 
cil, that state’s representative in the Council shall have 
the right to request the convocation of the Council for 
the purpose indicated in the foregoing paragraph. In the 
event that this representative is unable to communicate 
with the Council, any member state of the League shall 
have the right to request the convocation of the Council. 


Article 7 


Unanimous decisions of the Council shall be binding 
upon all member states of the League; majority decisions 
shall be binding only upon those states which have ac- 
cepted them. 

In either case the decisions of the Council shall be en- 
forced in each member state according to its respective 
basie laws.* : 


Article 8 


Zach member state shall respect the systems of govern- 
ment established in the other member states and regard 
them as exclusive concerns of those states. Each shall 
pledge to abstain from any action calculated to change 
established systems of government. 


Article 9 


States of the League which desire to establish closer 
cooperation and stronger bonds than are provided by this 
Pact may conclude agreements to that end. 

Treaties and agreements already concluded or to be 
concluded in the future between a member state and an- 
other State shall not be binding or restrictive upon other 
members. 

Article 10 


The permanent seat of the League of Arab States is 
established in Cairo. The Council may, however, assemble 
at any other place it may designate. 


Article 11 


The Council of the League shall convene in ordinary 
Session twice a year, in March and in October. It shall 
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convene in extraordinary session upon the request of two 
member states of the League whenever the need arises. 


Article 12 


The League shall have a permanent Secretariat Gen- 
eral® which shall consist of a Secretary General,” As- 
sistant Secretaries, and an appropriate number of officials. 

The Council of the League shall appoint the Secretary 
General by a majority of two-thirds of the states of the 
League. The Secretary General, with the approval of the 
Council shall appoint the Assistant Secretaries and the 
principal officials of the League. 

The Council of the League shall establish an adminis- 
trative regulation™ for the functions of the Secretariat 
General and matters relating to the Staff. 

The Secretary General shall have the rank of Am- 
bassador and the Assistant Secretaries that of Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. 

The first Secretary General of the League is named in 
an Annex to this Pact. 


Article 13 


The Secretary General shall prepare the draft of the 
budget of the League and shall submit it to the Council 
for approval before the beginning of each fiscal year. 

The Council shall fix the share of the expenses to be 
borne by each state of the League. This share may be 
reconsidered if necessary. 


Article 14 


The members of the Council of the League as well as 
the members of the committees and the officials who are 
to be designated in the administrative regulation shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunity when engaged 
in the exercise of their functions. 

The buildings occupied by the organs of the League 
shall be inviolable. 


Article 15 


The first meeting of the Council shall be convened at 
the invitation of the head of the Egyptian Government. 
Thereafter it shall be convened at the invitation of the 
Secretary General. 

The representatives of the member states of the League 
shall alternately assume the presidency of the Council 
at each of its ordinary sessions. 


Article 16 


Except in cases specifically indicated in this Pact, a 
majority vote of the Council shall be sufficient to make 
enforceable decisions on the following matters : 


A. Matters relating to personnel. 

B. Adoption of the budget of the League. 

C. Establishment of the administrative regulations for 
the Council, the committees, and the Secretariat GeneraL 

D. Decisions to adjourn the sessions. 


* Arabic: al-nuzum al-asasiyyah. 
* Arabic: Amanah ’ammah. 

” Arabic: al-amin al’amm. 

" Arabic: nizam dakhili. 
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Article 17 


Each member state of the League shall deposit with the 
Secretariat General one copy of every treaty or agree- 
ment concluded or to be concluded in the future between 
itself and another member state of the League or a third 
state. 

Article 18 


If a member state contemplates withdrawal from the 
League, it shall inform the Council of its intention one 
year before such withdrawal is to go into effect. 

The Council of the League may consider any state which 
fails to fulfill its obligations under this Pact as having 
become separated from the League, this to go into effect 
upon a unanimous decision of the states, not counting the 
state concerned. 

Article 19 


This Pact may be amended with the consent of two- 
thirds of the states belonging to the League, especially 
in order to make firmer and stronger the ties between 
the member states, to create an Arab Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion, and to regulate the relations of the League with any 
international bodies to be created in the future to guaran- 
tee security and peace. 

Final action on an amendment cannot be taken prior 
to the session following the session in which the motion 
was initiated. 

If a state does not accept such an amendment it may 
withdraw at such time as the amendment goes into effect, 
without being bound by the provisions of the preceding 
article. 

Article 20 


This Pact and its Annexes shall be ratified according to 
the basic laws in force among the High Contracting Par- 
ties. 

The instruments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Secretariat General of the Council and the Pact shall 
become operative as regards each ratifying state fifteen 
days after the Secretary General has received the in- 
struments of ratification from four states. 

This Pact has been drawn up in Cairo in the Arabic 
language on this 8th day of Rabi’ II, thirteen hundred 
and sixty-four (March 22, 1945), in one copy which shall 
be deposited in the safe keeping of the Secretariat 
General. 

An identical copy shall be delivered to each state of the 
League. 

[Here follow the signatures. ] 


* Referring to Palestine. The phraseology of the Arabic 
text is ambiguous, perhaps intentionally; but the con- 
text would seem to bear out this interpretation. 

* Arabic: mustaqillah binafsiha, which could also be ren- 
dered “independent in itself’. 
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(1) Annex Regarding Palestine 


Since the termination of the last great war the rule of 
the Ottoman Empire over the Arab countries, among 
them Palestine, which had become detached from that 
Empire, has come to an end. She” has come to be autono- 
mous,” not subordinate to any other state. 

The Treaty of Lausanne proclaimed that her future 
was to be settled by the parties concerned. 

However, even though she was as yet unable to control 
her own affairs, the Covenant of the League [of Nations] 
in 1919 made provision for a regime based upon recogni- 
tion of her independence. 

Her international existence,and independence in the 
legal sense cannot, therefore, be questioned, any more 
than could be the independence of the other Arab coun- 
tries. 

Although the outward manifestations of this independ- 
ence have remained obscured for reasons beyond her con- 
trol, this should not be allowed to interfere with her par- 
ticipation in the work of the Council of the League. 

The nations signatory to the Pact of the Arab League 
are therefore of the opinion that, considering the special 
circumstances of Palestine, and until that country can 
effectively exercise its independence, the Council of the 
League should take charge of the selection of an Arab 
representative from Palestine to take part in its work. 


(2) Annex Regarding Cooperation With Countries 
Which Are Not Members of the Council of the 
League 
WHerEAS the member states of the League will have 

to deal in the Council as well as in the committees with 

matters which will benefit and affect the Arab world at 
large ; 

AND WHEREAS the Council has to take into account the 
aspirations of the Arab countries which are not members 
of the Council and has to work toward their realization; 

Now therefore, it particularly behooves the states sig- 
natory to the Pact of the Arab League to enjoin the 
Council of the League, when considering the admission 
of those countries to participation in the committees 
referred to in the Pact, that it should do its utmost to 
cooperate with them; and furthermore, that it should 
spare no effort to learn their needs and understand their 
aspirations and hopes; and that it should work thence- 
forth for their best interests and the safeguarding of 
their future with all the political means at its disposal. 


(3) Annex Regarding the Appointment of a Secre- 

tary General of the League 

The states signatory to this Pact have agreed to ap- 
point His Excellency Abd-al-Rahman ’Azzam Bey to be 
Secretary General of the League of Arab States. 

This appointment is made for two years. The Council 
of the League shall hereafter determine the new regula- 
tions for the Secretariat General. 
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THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 





by H. van Zile Hyde 





The Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion has focused attention upon malaria, tuberculosis, and 
venereal disease as the world health problems demanding first 
attention. It is giving particular consideration, as well, to 
planning a WHO attack upon the excessive death rate among 
infants in large sections of the world’s population and to 
preparation for appropriate WHO action in the event of an 
influenza pandemic. 








The third session of the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization (WHO) was held 
at Geneva, March 30—-April 12, 1947. 

At this session the Commission, for purposes of 
planning the work of WHO, assigned priority to 
various world health problems. In considering 
the relationship of WHO to the United Nations, as 
well as to specialized agencies and nongovern- 
mental health agencies, it established subcom- 
mittees of its Committee on Relations to under- 
take negotiations with certain of these organiza- 
tions. The 1947 budget was revised in the light of 
the Commission’s experience since the Interna- 
tional Health Conference. Further, a tentative 
budget estimate amounting to $4,800,000 for the 
year 1948 was approved for submission to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations as the best 
available guide to the probable cost of the World 
Health Organization during that year. 

Representatives of 16 of the 18 member states 
attended the session, Liberia and the Ukraine 
being absent. Dr. S. A. Kolesnikov represented 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in place 
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of Dr. Fedor G. Krotkov, who was prevented by 
illness from attending. The United States was 
represented by Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, Alternate 
Representative on the Commission, and L. Wen- 
dell Hayes and Samuel T. Parelman of the De- 
partment of State, as advisers. 

In view of the many health problems existing 
throughout the world, the Commission recognized 
that it must focus attention upon those of first 
importance, in the solution of which tangible re- 
sults might be expected. Consequently it was de- 
termined that top priority should be given to 
malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease; each 
of these presents a problem of first magnitude on 
a wide geographic basis. The war has had serious 
detrimental effects in regard to each and has con- 
tributed new knowledge and techniques to their 
control. The priority assigned to these problems 
permits the employment, by the executive secre- 
tary, of a specialist in each field and the appoint- 
ment of expert committees to develop specific pro- 
gram proposals for consideration by the First 
World Health Assembly. 
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A similar priority was assigned to the problems 
of influenza and of infant mortality. In the case 
of influenza it was considered to be an urgent mat- 
ter for WHO or its Interim Commission, in the 
event of a pandemic, to be prepared to make imme- 
diate recommendations concerning the value of 
widespread immunization and concerning action to 
be taken by national health services. The execu- 
tive secretary was requested to consult with the 
Congress of Microbiologists meeting at Copen- 
hagen on July 20 concerning the effectiveness of 
new influenza vaccines. With regard to infant 
mortality the Commission recognized that great 
progress in the reduction of infant death rates had 
been made in certain countries, whereas infant mor- 
tality continued at a distressingly high rate in 
many others. It was hoped that some practical 
means could be found of assisting these latter coun- 
tries in applying the principles and practices effec- 
tive elsewhere. The Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics stressed the effective 
manner in which his country had reduced its 
infant mortality and expressed the wish of his 
country to make available to others the knowledge 
and experience that it had gained in this matter. 

The Commission expected that, by concentrating 
its energy in these specific fields, a practical pro- 
gram could be presented to the First World Health 
Assembly for its consideration as the basis for the 
first year’s work of WHO. Certain other matters 
were referred for further examination to the sec- 
retariat or to governments. After such examina- 
tion these matters will come before the Commis- 
sion for reconsideration, including methods where- 
by WHO can most effectively strengthen national 
health services; facilities for the training of pub- 
lic-health personnel; study of the world insulin 
supply in relation to increasing demand; inter- 
national registration of cancer cases; control of 
schistosomiasis; methods for the control of alco- 
holism ; and special problems relating to the small- 
pox immunity reaction and post-vaccinal enceph- 
alitis. 

Current Activities 

The third session of the Interim Commission 
took action to support or advance certain activities 
already under way or to be undertaken in the near 
future. 

Revision of Sanitary Conventions. The Interim 
Commission is taking preliminary steps toward 
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the revision of existing international sanitary con- 
ventions. It is requesting governments to present 
recommendations concerning the modification of 
these conventions for consideration by an Expert 
Committee on Quarantine. Further, an Expert 
Committee on Pilgrimages met at Alexandria, 
Egypt, April 16-24, 1947, to develop recommenda- 
tions, in the light of present-day knowledge, on 
the convention clauses designed to control epidemic 
disease in, and resulting from, the Moslem pil- 
grimages. Upon the invitation of the Egyptian 
Government the committee visited Red Sea ports 
and quarantine stations. The Commission also 
sent representatives to the Meeting of Experts on 
Passport and Frontier Formalities at Geneva on 
April 14, and to the General Conference of ICAO 
at Montreal on May 6 to consult with these groups 
on health and quarantine requirements affecting 
international travel. Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, is repre- 
senting the Interim Commission of WHO at the 
ICAO Conference. 


Biological standardization. An Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization will meet at 
Geneva, June 9-14, to consider the steps to be 
taken in regard to the development of international 
standards for certain vitamins, vaccines, penicil- 
lins, streptomycin, and blood-grouping sera. This 
committee will also consider, with a view to ap- 
proval, international standards established on an 
emergency basis during the war. Dr. Milton 
Veldee, of the National Institute of Health of the 
Public Health Service, is a member of this com- 
mittee. 

International list of causes of death and mor- 
bidity. An Expert Committee of the Interim Com- 
mission met at Ottawa, March 10-21, and approved 
a fundamental revision of the International Lists 
of Causes of Death and Morbidity. The committee 
has submitted the proposed revisions to govern- 
ments for their comment and recommendations 
which will be considered at the second meeting, in 
September, after which final lists will be submitted 
to the Interim Commission. It is expected that 
these revised lists will be adopted on a world-wide 
basis for the classification of causes of death and 
that they will be available and internationally ap- 
proved in time for use in connection with the 1950 
census. Dr. W. Thurber Fales, Director of the 
Statistical Section of the Baltimore Health De- 
partment, is a member of this committee. Dr. S. 
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D. Collins, Chief Statistician of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Director 
of the Office of Vital Statistics of the Public Health 
Service, are ex officio members of this committee, as 
rapporteurs of the United States Committee on 
Joint Causes of Death. 

Expert Committee on Malaria. An Expert 
Committee on Malaria met at Geneva, April 21-26, 
to draw up recommendations concerning the pro- 
gram of WHO in this field. Dr. Paul Russell, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, serves on this com- 
mittee. 

Epidemiological information. The Interim 
Commission is operating, from Geneva, the inter- 
national exchange of epidemiological information, 
combining similar services previously performed 
by the Office International d@’Hygiéne publique, 
the League of Nations Health Section, and the 
Health Division of UNRRA. In this connection 
it maintains an Epidemiological Information 
Station in Singapore. 

International Pharmacopoeia. The Interim 
Commission authorized the continuation of work 
previously under way in the Health Section of the 
League of Nations in the preparation of standards 
for inclusion in an International Pharmacopoeia. 
The surviving members of the League committee 
conducting this work will serve as the nucleus for 
anew similar committee. The Representative of 
Egypt stressed the importance, to the Arab world, 
of the early completion of the International Phar- 
macopoeia to supplant the several national phar- 
macopoeias in use and to avert the necessity of 
developing an official regional pharmacopoeia. 

Field services. The third session of the Interim 
Commission approved a field-service program in 
countries which received UNRRA aid. The funds, 
$1,500,000, under which this program is operating 
were obtained by transfer from UNRRA. The 
objective of the program is to maintain UNRRA 
assistance at a level essential to protect world 
health and to replenish the dwindling supply of 
trained health personnel in countries devastated by 
the war. The approved budget provides for pro- 
grams in Austria ($32,680), China ($564,021), 
Czechoslovakia ($67,500), Ethiopia ($58,191), 
Finland ($15,590), Greece ($95,450), Hungary 
($44,977), Italy ($51,267), Poland ($94,483), 
Ukraine ($59,633), and Yugoslavia ($96,250). It 
includes provision for extending aid, as well, to 
Albania and Byelorussia if requests are received 
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from those countries by June 1. Of the total pro- 
gram, over $400,000 will be devoted to fellowships, 
including a limited number available to Korea and 
the Philippines. 

Publications. The Interim Commission has un- 
dertaken the publication of the following: 


(a) The official records of the International 
Health Conference and of the Interim Com- 
mission. 

(6) The Weekly Epidemiological Record, a sta- 
tistical record of the incidence of important 
communicable diseases, with commentaries 
and graphs. 

(c) The Chronicle of the World Health Organi- 
zation (Interim Commission), an informa- 
tional publication to be printed monthly in 
the five official languages. 

(d) The Bulletin of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (Interim Commission) , a quarterly scien- 
tific journal replacing the bulletins of the 
Office International @Hygiéne publique and 
of the League of Nations. 

(e) The Quarterly Digest of Health Legislation. 


Relations With Other Organizations 


The third session authorized the appointment 
of subcommittees of its Committee on Relations 
to negotiate with the United Nations, FAO, and 
UNESCO, with a view to developing draft agree- 
ments for submission to the First World Health 
Assembly and the appropriate body of the other 
organizations. These subcommittees are com- 
posed as follows: 


Subcommittee on Negotiations With the United 
Nations: China, the Netherlands, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
States. 

Subcommittee on Negotiations With FAO: Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, and Norway. 

Subcommittee on Negotiations With UNESCO: 
Brazil, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The Subcommittee on Negotiations With FAO 
was authorized to act on behalf of the Interim 

Commission on a Joint Advisory Committee on 


Nutrition. The Subcommittee on Negotiations 
With UNESCO was authorized to establish, on 


(Continued on page 983) 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION DURING THE 


WORLD SHORTAGE OF LUMBER 





by Frank Whitehouse 





Lumber is needed for twenty to thirty million family 
dwelling units in Europe. 
Great Britain were damaged or destroyed by enemy action. 
Vigorous international efforts are being made to send lumber 
to Europe for use in reconstruction. 


One third of all dwellings in 











World War II generated a serious shortage of 
lumber throughout the world. Army canton- 
ments, ships, military equipment, war plants, tem- 
porary housing, and boxing and crating all drained 
off lumber supplies from peacetime uses both 
among the Allies and in enemy countries. The 
use of lumber in private dwellings and commercial 
construction was restricted rigidly. The end of 
hostilities left the world with devastated areas, a 
shortage of housing and non-residential buildings, 
disturbed production and consumption patterns, 
and a shortage of lumber-producing equipment 
such as sawmills, trucks, and tractors. 

From 20 to 30 million family dwelling units are 
needed in Europe alone. Poland reports that in 
addition to bombed-out city dwellings, 2 million 
rural families are living in holes in the ground. 
The housing crisis is not confined to bombed or 
other war-devastated areas; home construction in 
many countries has been at a standstill since 1939. 
Lumber is needed not only for new construction 
but for maintenance, without which many damaged 
buildings now in use soon will be beyond repair. 

The extent of the shortage is evidenced by the 
world’s lumber import requirements for 1946 of 
15,400 million board feet, compared with approxi- 
mate exports of only 8,800 million feet, a deficit of 
6,600 million feet. 


Lumber Situation in EECE Countries 
The Emergency Economic Committee for 


* Forestry and Forest Products, World Situation, 1937- 
1946 (Food and Agriculture Organization), p. 52. 
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Europe, with headquarters in London, was estab- 
lished in 1945 to assist in the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States par- 
ticipate in this work. A subsidiary organization, 
the Timber Subcommittee, estimates that the soft- 
wood lumber requirements of the United King- 
dom, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Denmark, 
and Switzerland for 1947 total 7,342 million feet. 
These countries will have a supply of only about 
5,002 million feet, of which 1,802 million feet will 
come from indigenous production and the balance 
from imports. The seriousness of the European 
lumber shortage is demonstrated by the fact that 
the 1947 supply will be only about 70 percent of 
stated requirements, which in turn are less than 
one half of normal pre-war consumption. 


United States Production and Exports 


United States lumber production will probably 
total 36,000 million feet in 1947, compared with an 
average of 23,000 million feet during the years 
1935-1939, inclusive. 

Exports of lumber from the United States 
ranged from 974 to 1,439 million feet a year during 
the pre-war years 1935 to 1939, inclusive, or from 
4.3 to 6.6 percent of domestic production. During 
and since the war exports have been restricted, but 
these controls are being relaxed gradually. In 
1946 the United States restricted exports to 616 
million feet, which was about 2 percent of domesti¢ 
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production. Exports in 1947 are expected to be at 
least 1,200 million feet or about 3.3 percent of pro- 
duction. In pre-war years about one fourth of our 
exports went to Europe, but at present the Govern- 
ment is channeling about one half to that area. 


United States Imports 


In the period 1935-1939, inclusive, imports of 
lumber averaged 607 million feet a year. During 
and since the war imports have been larger than 
during pre-war years. 

Early in 1946 the President directed all Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments to assist in all 
ways feasible the making available of additional 
materials for use in the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program.” Pursuant to this directive, the De- 
partment of State instructed the American em- 
bassies and consulates in certain countries to fa- 
cilitate the shipment of lumber to the United 
States. The Department received a large number 
of requests for supply assistance from American 
companies in foreign countries producing lumber 
for shipment to the United States. These firms 
sought assistance in obtaining sawmill equipment, 
tractors, trucks, tires, and similar items. The 
Department made arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by which most of the requests 
were granted, often on an ex-quota basis. 

Import duties on the principal kinds of lumber 
were removed by presidential proclamation late in 
1946. This emergency action was taken as a tem- 
porary measure at the suggestion of the National 
Housing Agency and with the concurrence of the 
Department. 

Partly as a result of the foregoing measures, 
United States imports totaled 1,227 million feet 
in 1946—about twice the pre-war volume. 

Canada has supplied more than 80 percent of the 
United States imports during the past 25 years. 
Other sources have been Europe (especially the 
U.S.S.R. and the Scandinavian countries), the 
Philippines, Mexico, South America, the West In- 
dies, and Africa. The Department of State has 
requested procurement agencies of the United 
States Government not to purchase lumber in Eu- 
rope for the present in order to maximize the 
quantities that remain there for use in recon- 
struction. 


Lumber Controls 
Since the end of the war, most of the former 
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belligerents have channeled lumber principally to 
housing and to essential commercial construction. 
It is thought that the controls imposed by the 
United States and Great Britain are fairly typical. 

United States. During the war the War Pro- 
duction Board controlled the production and dis- 
tribution of lumber by the use of general produc- 
tion orders, directives, set-asides, and priorities. 
Most of these controls have gradually been re- 
moved by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion (which replaced the War Production Board) 
and the Office of the Housing Expediter as the 
lumber situation in the United States improved. 
The Office of the Housing Expediter still requires 
sawmills to send to millwork or cut-stock manu- 
facturers 85 percent of all Douglas fir and western 
pine shop lumber measuring 814 inches and 
thinner, including number three clears. 

Permits must now be obtained from the Federal 
Housing Administration for all new construction. 
The permit system replaces the former priority 
system. Houses are limited to a total floor area 
of 1,500 square feet and one complete bathroom, 
and they must be suitable for year-round oc- 
cupancy. There are no sales-price limitations on 
homes built for sale under the permit system. 

Veterans’ preference is still in effect for both 
sales and rental housing. However, non-veterans 
are now permitted to build for their own oc- 
cupancy. Also, upon application to the Federal 
Housing Administration, waivers may now be 
granted allowing sales to non-veterans immedi- 
ately after completion, provided a unit in the 
same project was held for 30 days after comple- 
tion without a veteran purchaser and provided 
that preferential holding periods are working a 
hardship on the builder. 

Non-residential construction, also subject to 
permit, is generally limited to a cost of $15,000 
a job. 

United States lumber exports are controlled by 
the Office of International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The authority of the Com- 
merce Department to control exports will expire 
on June 30, 1947, unless extended. 

Great Britain. Great Britain * was obliged to 


? This program called for starting construction on a total 
of 2,700,000 dwelling units in 1946-47. 

*The term Great Britain as used here includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but not Northern Ireland. 
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overcut its forests during the war with the result 
that it is now more dependent on imports than 
previously. ‘The requirements of Great Britain 
for softwood lumber in 1947 are approximately 
3,142 million feet, of which all but 100 million feet 
must be imported. 

Approximately one third of the total dwelling 
units in Great Britain were affected by enemy ac- 
tion during the war. Of a 1939 total of approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 dwellings, it is officially 
estimated that approximately 200,000 were entirely 
destroyed, an additional 250,000 made completely 
uninhabitable, and about 4,000,000 damaged.* 
Following the war, the British Government em- 
barked on a program to construct 1,250,000 new 
dwellings to meet immediate housing needs. Es- 
timates of long-term housing requirements range 
up to 5,000,000 dwelling units over the course of 
the next 10 years. 

The British Government has followed a policy 
of licensing all construction, controlling prices, 
and allocating lumber by size and use. The maxi- 
mum quantity of lumber that may be used in an 
individual dwelling has just been reduced from 
4,000 to 3,200 feet, with the result that most houses 
will have concrete floors. The Government even 
limits the width and thickness of boards that can 
be used in the various parts of the house. 


international Timber Conference 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations called an International Timber 
Conference at Marianske-Lazne, Czechoslovakia, 
beginning April 28, 1947. Invitations were sent 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
Czechoslovak Government to 34 nations, as well as 
to the Economic and Social Council of the United 


* Construction and Construction Materials Industry Re- 
port (Department of Commerce, Apri! 1947), p. 10. 
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Nations, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Labor 
Office, the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe, and the Pan American Union. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, Director General of FAO, 
said in his letter of invitation that the Conference 
had been called with three main ends in view: 


1. To investigate and report on urgent measures 
for making available as much lumber as possible to 
cover European construction requirements, espe- 
cially in countries devastated by war. 

2. Toinvestigate European lumber requirements 
beyond the reconstruction period and devise 
longer-range programs for conservation and re- 
habilitation of the region’s forest resources, the 
need and possibilities of obtaining additional lum- 
ber supplies from forest resources that as yet are 
undeveloped, and safeguards against possible 
future unsalable surpluses of lumber. 

3. To consider suitable international action for 
helping to solve the emergency and long-term 
problems. 


The President approved the following delega- 
tion to represent the United States at Marianske- 
Lazne: Donald Kennedy, Chief of the Inter- 
national Resources Division, Department of State, 
Chairman; FE. Theodore Geiger, Administrative 
Officer of the Mission for Economic Affairs, 
American Embassy, London; Edward I. Kotok, 
Assistant Chief of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture; and Joseph I. Muller, Acting 
Chief of the Forest Products Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization plans to 
call regional conferences for the Americas and the 
Far East during the year to lay the groundwork 
for a world conference later. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Economic Commission for Europe: Toward Beneficial Employment of 


Human and Material Resources 


BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON ! 


This first meeting of the Economic Commission 
for Europe has for its purpose the creation of an 
organization designed to promote the most effec- 
tive employment of the human and material re- 
sources of Europe to the benefit of all. If this 
objective can be measurably achieved an impor- 
tant step will have been taken on that road to 
world peace and world prosperity which we all 
seek. All states represented here bear in varying 
degrees the scars of war, some visible and some 
not. All have a common interest in hastening the 
restoration of economic health in Europe. All 
can make a contribution to that end; as separate 
countries are a part of Europe, so Europe is a 
part of the larger world. It is appropriate there- 
fore that this Commission, within the framework 
of which its members may join their common ef- 
forts, should be an integral part of the United 
Nations. 

In creating this Commission the Economic and 
Social Council recognized that the problems with 
which it is expected to deal can be most effectively 
handled on an European basis. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Council to fit securely into the world 
picture the European phase of economic revival; 
the organizational relationship between the Com- 
mission and the Council insures that this will be 
done. The United States is vitally concerned in 
the economic revival of Europe. This is true be- 
cause we are an occupying power and because we 
know full well that world peace and prosperity 
are impossible without European economic revival. 

The success of this Commission will be meas- 
ured by its ability to find prompt solutions to 
certain vital and urgent problems which stand in 
the way of European recovery. Fortunately we 
are not without experience in dealing with some 
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of these problems. The Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization, and the European 
Coal Organization have dealt for some time now 
with the urgent problems in their respective fields 
which faced post-war Europe. The terms of ref- 
erence of the Economic Commission for Europe 
provide that the highly important functions of 
these organizations shall be taken over by the Com- 
mission. The experience of these three organiza- 
tions goes far to prove that nations can indeed 
work effectively together for their common good. 

The European Coal Organization is an out- 
standing example. Through common agreement 
it has brought about an equitable sharing of an 
inadequate supply of coal among countries, each 
of which desperately needed more coal than it got. 
The successful operation of the European Coal 
Organization has been an added spur to us in the 
United States to expand to the utmost our ship- 
ments of coal to Europe. What the existing bodies 
have accomplished in their limited fields can be 
done in the larger field of this Commission. 

The problems of each country seem to it the most 
pressing, but if experience teaches anything it is 
that no country can solve its economic problems in 
isolated economic actions which appear to relieve 
pressures at home while creating pressure abroad 
and by opening up a whole Pandora’s box of trou- 
bles for all of us. It is just as if the whole world 
had an economic nerve center receiving and giv- 
ing out for good or bad the economic impulses set 


1 Opening address before the initial meeting of the new 
Beonomic Commission for Europe on May 2, 1947, released 
to the press in Geneva on that date and in Washington 
on May 5. Mr. Clayton is American Delegate to the 
Commission. 
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in motion by individual action. Anywhere an 
understanding of the delicate adjustment of the 
economy of the modern world shows that unilat- 
eral action which may harm one’s neighbors must 
in the end result in harm to all. There are no 
panaceas or easy remedies for the problems with 
which this Commission will deal. The last war 
dealt the world a staggering blow, the force of 
which is only just now beginning to be fully un- 
derstood. Reconstruction can only be achieved 
through hard teamwork pulling together, not sepa- 
rately. 

The Preparatory Commission on Trade and Em- 
ployment now meeting here in Geneva is working 
out a broad pattern of international trade rela- 
tions designed to bring about an expansion in 
world economy to the end that all people, every- 
where, may enjoy higher living standards. The 
Economic Commission for Europe is a complemen- 
tary body to deal with urgent problems arising 
from the dislocations of war. As Secretary Mar- 
shall recently said, “European recovery has pro- 
ceeded at a slower pace than anticipated”. This 
fact gives a special urgency to the task before us 
here. Let us get on with the job in hand as quickly 
as possible. 


First Regional Conference of National 
Commission for UNESCO 


One thousand delegates representing more than 
300 organizations will meet in Denver, Colo., May 
15-17, in the first regional conference on the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). 

Citizens of Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, Oklahoma, and New Mexico will 
participate. They were called together by the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO to con- 
struct a program by which the organizations they 
represent will take part in the UNESCO effort to 
develop peaceful interchange between nations. 

Assistant Secretary of State William Benton 
said on May 9: 

“This working conference meeting in the heart 
of America should help place the program of 
UNESCO where it belongs, close to our daily lives. 
If UNESCO is to succeed, our communities must 
begin to come to grips with the job of building 
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the defenses of peace in the minds of men. The 
entire focus of this Denver meeting will be on the 
development of specific programs for specific ac- 
tion. Ina world that still must be educated away 
from war, such ‘action conferences’ are what we 
need and need now.” 


Outstanding educational, scientific, and cultural 
leaders of the Rocky Mountains—Plains region 
will take part. They represent businesses, profes- 
sions, and civic and women’s organizations, as well 
as their professional fields. 

The conference is directed by a convening com- 
mittee composed of Milton Eisenhower, president 
of Kansas State College and chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO; Reuben Gus- 
tavson, chancellor of the University of Nebraska; 
and Ben M. Cherrington, director, Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver. 


National Commission for UNESCO 
Invites Additional Organizations 


[Released to the press May 9] 

Seven organizations will be invited to name rep- 
resentatives to the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, it was announced on May 9 
by Milton S. Eisenhower, chairman of the Com- 
mission. The organizations selected are: 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of Teachers’ Colleges 

American Chemical Society 

Engineers Joint Council 

Modern Language Association 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Institute of Arts and Letters 

Selection of the seven organizations was made 
by the executive committee of the Commission, 
meeting in Washington on May 9. The selection 
raises to 57 the number of organizations requested 
to name members to the National Commission. 
The selection of three youth organizations will be 
considered at the September meeting of the full 
Commission to complete the roster of 60 author- 
ized by Congress. In order to insure future rota- 
tion of membership, the Commission may annually 
review and revise the roster of member organiza- 
tions. The duties of the Commission are to advise 
the Government on UNESCO matters and 
bring about widespread national cooperation in 
UNESCO programs. 
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First Assembly of International Civil Aviation Organization 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY NORTON ! 


Mr. Prestpent AND Dexecates: This first ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization is an occasion which we 
from the United States view with special gratifica- 
tion. The fact that the international convention 
on civil aviation has come into full force and ef- 
fect in considerably less than the three years orig- 
inally contemplated is a demonstration that the 
52 delegations at Chicago built well and success- 
fully. 

We can now proceed with certainty to establish 
the organization on a permanent basis. I do not 
minimize the important achievements of the in- 
terim period. I am sure that there has never been 
another provisional international organization 
which sought as fully as this one to measure up to 
all phases of the job to be done. The record is one 
of great accomplishment. 

The United States Government, perhaps not 
alone, has at times been left breathless by the pace 
of council meetings, committee meetings, division 
meetings, regional meetings, and special meetings. 
Aviation is not a business on which matters can be 
left to wait forever, nor one in which the problems 
disappear if simply left unattended. 

First and foremost, the organization is devoted 
to the formulation of international standards on 
all matters affecting the safety, regularity, and ef- 
ficiency of air navigation. By ratifying the con- 
vention, every member state has accepted a solemn 
treaty obligation to collaborate not only in pre- 
paring but also in carrying out the international 
standards. This obligation must be fulfilled! 

It is fortunate that the productive work initiated 
at Chicago on these standards has been carried for- 
ward through two successive revisions. It will be 
possible for the new Council, when it is elected a 
few days hence, to act immediately upon the whole 
code of standards already developed. I believe 
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that one of the first actions of the new Council 
should be to adopt the standards which are ready. 
We can all then leave this assembly with the 
knowledge that the standards have been officially 
submitted to the member states and may be ex- 
pected to come into effect three months later un- 
der the procedure established by the convention. 

The coming into effect of these standards 
throughout a large part of the world can be a ma- 
jor contribution to safety of life in the air, and 
will be if we all take seriously our obligations. 

The agenda for Commission II contains few 
items which will excite vigorous debate in the ple- 
nary sessions of the assembly. We should regard 
this as a tribute to the organizational pattern and 
procedure which has been developed for handling 
technical matters in the divisions, the Air Navi- 
gation Committee, and the Council. 

A second field of fruitful work envisaged at 
Chicago lies in the general area of Commission 
III of this assembly. Here we shall be concerned 
with the economic, commercial, and political prob- 
lems of international air transport. 

These problems are no less demanding than those 
in the technical field, but our progress has under- 
standably been slower and more difficult. It is the 
view of the United States that there are at least 
five types of activity in the economic field among 
which we should distinguish in planning the work 
of the organization. 

One is the collection, compilation, and publica- 
tion of factual information. We cannot emphasize 
too much the fundamental importance of these ac- 
tivities, in which every nation should assist by 
carrying its share of the load. 


*Made at the opening plenary meeting of the first as- 
sembly of ICAO at Montreal, on May 6, and released to 
the press in Montreal on that date and in Washington on 
May 7. Mr. Norton is chairman of the U.S. Delegation. 
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The second is the activity of the secretariat in 
analytical study. It takes the form not only of 
dissecting the issues for detailed examination but 
also of arranging all of the known facts in relation 
to the issues. The United States supports fully 
the ideal of thoroughgoing staff work by a compe- 
tent international staff which will assist committee 
deliberation on proposals as to policy. 

Still another type of activity of the organization 
in the economic field consists of the formulation of 
recommendations for national action. The princi- 
pal examples so far are the proposals for a stand- 
ard form of bilateral agreement formulated at 
Chicago and the recommended practices for facili- 
tation of international air transport. In general, 
and particularly in Commission ITI, the United 
States believes it well worth while to work through 
recommendations to the member states. We regard 
this as a means of initiating progressive action and 
of exploring the ground before more decisive forms 
of international action are attempted. 

The fourth type of activity, when it is possible, 
is undoubtedly the most satisfying form of inter- 
national collaboration. It consists of decisive in- 
ternational action through the adoption of stand- 
ards or the acceptance of agreements or treaties. 
This form of action is always the most difficult. 
Every government is reluctant to support or enter 
into binding commitments without full study of 
the prospective consequences. Nevertheless, we 
can look forward hopefully to a constant enlarge- 
ment of the area of such action. The United States 
will continue to support such endeavors. 

The final type of activity in the economic field 
relates to the administration of international 
agreements once they have been concluded. The 
implementation of every important new agree- 
ment will be the subject of discussions in this as- 
sembly and in the Council and its committees as 
we search for a common understanding of our 
mutual obligations, In some cases it will be neces- 
sary to provide specifically for the arbitration of 
disagreements and disputes. In such cases the 
United States believes the organization can be 
helpful in establishing and maintaining the ma- 
chinery of arbitration. However, the organization 
itself should not be vested with arbitral duties. 

In dealing with all of the items on the agenda for 
Commission III, the United States will seek to 
apply the general principles which I have just out- 
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lined. In this statement I wish to comment fur- 
ther on only one item of the Commission III 
agenda, namely, the proposed multilateral agree- 
ment on commercial rights in international air 
transport. 

It is the view of the United States that our efforts 
to produce a multilateral agreement on air com- 
merce at Chicago and since have suffered from the 
lack of experience and of tested information. We 
still do not have adequate primary statistical data 
bearing on some of the major problems involved 
in the draft. Such data are greatly needed, 
Nevertheless, the present draft represents consid- 
erable progress beyond anything we have had 
before. 

The United States intends to work hard in the 
hope that a treaty agreement can be reached at this 
assembly on many of the principles applicable to 
international air commerce. 

Our specific proposals for revision of the draft 
proposed by the Air Transport Committee will be 
presented in Commission III. We hope that 
agreement will prove possible with respect to prin- 
ciples on capacity, rates, unfair practices, the fa- 
cilitation of international air services, and the arbi- 
tration of disagreements. We further believe that 
the first Two Freedoms, those of transit and of 
non-traffic stop, have already received such general 
acceptance that they should now be put forward 
in permanent form as part of the proposed treaty. 
We do not believe that it is practicable to include 
a general exchange of commercial rights in the 
proposed treaty at this time. We do believe that 
the treaty should include suitable provisions to out- 
law discriminatory practices in operations under 
such treaties. 

In our negotiations let us not neglect the “for- 
gotten man”—the individual traveler of any state 
who wants to go somewhere at a time and in an air- 
craft of his own choosing. 

In commenting on the work of the organization 
in the technical and economic fields, I have dealt 
with the two main substantive fields we had under 
consideration at Chicago. 

Another field, the breadth of which was not 
fully foreseen at Chicago, and in our opinion is not 
yet fully foreseeable, is that which is entrusted at 
this assembly to the Commission on Legal 
Questions. 

In this field, two draft conventions are before the 
assembly. The first is known as the draft con- 
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vention concerning the recording of rights in rem 
in aircraft. 

This convention provides for the recording and 
recognition of property rights in aircraft. It will 
facilitate the necessary financing as aircraft fleets 
are rebuilt and expanded. Such a convention is 
greatly needed. The present draft is the best we 
have ever had. It provides a basis on which we 
can hope to complete action this year. 

The draft convention on the legal status of the 
aircraft commander is also before the assembly. 
Here too it is possible that a final text will be pre- 
pared and opened for signature. 

The CITEJA,? which originated the study of 
these conventions, has had a long and useful back- 
ground of study and accomplishment. We look 
forward at this assembly to participating in mak- 
ing appropriate arrangements to continue the work 
of CITEJA within the aviation organization. 

In the other main substantive field of the organ- 
ization, that of establishing policies for financial 
and technical aid through the organization under 
chapter XV of the convention, there has been little 
precedent. The United States hopes that Com- 
mission VI, as well as all others, will realize that 
our organization, for all its accomplishments, is 
still young. There has been little time to collect 
and analyze the basic data that will lead to in- 
telligent decisions. We are all anxious to make 
decisions to improve the safety, efficiency, and 
economy of international air transport. Yet we 
must recognize that decisions made without facts 
may hamper more than help our objectives. In all 
fields the United States urges the accumulation 
of facts. It appears that the documentation pre- 
pared for this field of “joint support” allows for 
the establishment of flexible policies and full ex- 
ploration of the facts. 

The United States, under its national policy of 
support of the United Nations, views with great 
satisfaction the completion of negotiations on the 
draft agreement of relationship between the avia- 
tion organization and the United Nations. Final 
approval by the United Nations is, however, sub- 
ject to compliance by ICAO with the resolution 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 12, 1946, recommending that Franco 
Spain be debarred from membership in inter- 
national agencies brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. 

In accordance with this fundamental policy of 
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support of the United Nations, the United States 
believes it is essential that the relationship agree- 
ment between the United Nations and ICAO be 
brought into force. The retention of Franco 
Spain as a member of ICAO would mean that the 
agreement of relationship could not come into 
operation. The United States Delegation accord- 
ingly will propose that the assembly of ICAO 
adopt an amendment to the convention which will 
comply with the United Nations resolution. 

Support of the recommendations of the United 
Nations General Assembly is more important to 
the United States Government than is the tech- 
nical advantage of having one country continue as 
a member of this organization. We hope that all 
members share our views on this subject. 

There are several other decisions of a general 
nature to be made by this assembly. It is to be 
hoped that the Council will be elected as soon as 
practicable in order that it may organize before 
Commission V completes its work. The new 
Council will then be able to obtain any necessary 
clarification of the organizational policies estab- 
lished by that Commission. 

During this assembly it appears desirable that 
a decision be reached on the location of our next 
convening. The United States favors a suitable 
location outside of North America. 

It is to be hoped that the next assembly agenda 
can be more limited than the one upon which we 
are now to embark. Perhaps two out of every 
three assemblies could be confined to administra- 
tive matters and urgent items, a thorough review 
being held only every third year. 

The United States believes that the strength of 
this organization lies in a competent continuing 
Council, its committees, and the secretariat. We 
should build upon our experience to make them 
even more effective in the future. 

In closing we recall with pleasure the cordial re- 
ception afforded us last year. The United States 
extends to the Canadian Government and people of 
Canada its sincere appreciation for their hospital- 
ity to the organization during this, its first assem- 
bly. Although this year’s agenda is heavier than 
that of last year, the documentation has been so 
carefully and well prepared that it should be possi- 
ble to complete our work in a considerably shorter 
time than was the case last year. 


* Comité International Technique d’Experts Juridiques 
Aériens. 
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Current United Nations Documents: 
A Bibliography 


There will be listed periodically in the BuLtet1N 
a selection of United Nations documents which 
may be of interest to readers. 

Printed materials may be secured in the United 
States from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. Other materials (mimeographed or 
processed documents) may be consulted at certain 
designated libraries in the United States. 


General Assembly 

Committee on the Progressive Development of Interna- 
tional Law and Its Codification, The. Bibliography 
on the Codification of International Law. 
A/AC. 10/6, May 2, 1947. 14 pp. mimeo. 


Historical Survey of Development of International Law 
and Its Codification by International Conferences. 
Memorandum Prepared _ by the Secretariat. 
A/AC. 10/5, Apr. 29, 1947. 119 pp. mimeo. 


Index to the Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly 
During Its First Session (London and New York, 
1946). A/64/Add. 2, Feb. 28, 1947. 22 pp. printed 
[25¢]. 


Methods for Encouraging the Progressive Development of 
International Law and Its Eventual Codification. 
Memorandum by the Secretariat. A/AC.10/7, May 
6, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 


Question of Palestine. Working Documentation Prepared 
by the Secretariat. Vol. I. Reference Library on 
Palestine. A/296/Add. 1, May 1, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 
Also, A/296/Add. 2, May 5, 1947. 18 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Cablegram From the Chairman of the Commission of 
Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to 
the President of the Security Council Dated 30 April 
1947. S/337, May 1, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Cablegram From the Chairman of the Commission of In- 
vestigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to 
the President of the Security Council Dated 5 May 
1947, 8/343, May 6, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Letter From the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee 
to the Secretary-General Dated 30 April 1947 and En- 
closed Report on General Principles Governing the 
Organization of the Armed Forces Made Available to 
the Security Council by Member Nations of the United 
Nations. 8/336, Apr. 30, 1947. 80 pp. mimeo. 


Letter From the Deputy United States Representative on 
the Security Council to the Secretary-General Dated 
30 April 1947. S/338, May 1, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 
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Letter From the Minister of Hungary to the United States 
Addressed to the Secretary-General Dated 22 April 
1947. S/333, Apr. 25, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 


Letter From the Permanent Representative of Greece to 
the United Nations Addressed to the Secretary-General 
Dated 24 April 1947. S/334, Apr. 25, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 


Resolution on the Greek Questien, Adopted at the Eighty- 
seventh Meeting of the Security Council, Establishing 
a Commission of Investigation. S/339, May 2, 1947. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

United States Mission to the United Nations 


Statements of the United States Representative and Alter- 
nate United States Representative to the Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly Delivered at Plenary 
and Committee Meetings of the General Assembly, 
US/Bib1/33, May 3, 1947. iii, 17 pp. mimeo. 


U.S. Delegation to ILO Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport 


[Released to the press May 5] 

The President has approved the composition of 
the United States Delegation to the second meeting 
of the Industrial Committee on Inland Transport 
of the International Labor Organization, as sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of State upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor, it was an- 
nounced on May 5. The meeting will commence 
on May 7 at Geneva. 

The United States Delegation is a tripartite 
group of six delegates representing equally, in ac- 
cordance with ILO constitutional provisions, Gov- 
ernment, management, and labor. In addition, 
three Government advisers will participate. The 
Delegation is listed as follows: 


Representing the Government of the United States 
DELEGATES 


William J. Patterson, Member, Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Harry Weiss, Director, Economics Branch, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Department of 
Labor 


ADVISERS 


Nelson M. Bortz, Chief, Labor-Management Disputes Di- 
vision, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 

Russell §. McClure, Attaché, United States Embassy, 
Paris 

Merrill Murray, Chief, Social Insurance Branch, Office 
of Military Government for Germany 
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Representing the Employers of the United States 


Barnett D. Davidson, Vice President, Davidson Transfer 
and Storage Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Daniel P. Loomis, Executive Director, Association of 
Western Railways, Chicago, Il. 


Representing the Workers of the United States 


H. W. Fraser, Vice Chairman, Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

O. J. Mischo, International Secretary-Treasurer, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, Detroit, Mich. 


The ILO Committee will review steps taken to 
carry out decisions of the first meeting which was 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
held in London in December 1945 and in which Mr. 
Patterson also participated on behalf of this Gov- 
ernment. Other subjects which the Committee 
will consider include manpower problems in inland 
transport, a survey of industrial relations in the 
industry, and methods of collecting and standard- 
izing labor statistics in inland transport. 

While the ILO Committee session is in progress, 
there will also be held at Geneva the first meeting 
of the Economic Commission for Europe which 
will consider other phases of inland transport so 
far as Europe is concerned. 





Third Session of Interim Commission of WHO—Continued from page 973 


behalf of the Interim Commission, effective rela-"4* 
This ~ 


tions with UNESCO on an interiin basis. 
committee met with the Negotiating Committee 
of the UNESCO Executive Board in Paris on 
April 13 and 16. The action taken at this joint 
meeting will be recorded in the next issue of the 
Department of State BuLeTin. 

The Interim Commission expressed itself as 
fully sympathetic with the objectives of the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, and in 


order to give technical assistance to the Fund it 


authorized the employment by the executive sec- 
retary of experts on nutrition and on child health. 
The Commission has also requested states receiv- 


ing fellowship assistance from the Commission to 


devote a minimum of 10 percent of the funds made 
available to the training of specialists in child 
health. It was the opinion of the Commission 
that the ICEF should look to WHO and FAO for 
advice on matters related to nutrition. 

In developing relations with existing regional 
health organizations, the Commission authorized 
the continuation of negotiations with the Pan 


American Sanitary Bureau by the existing sub- 


committee (Brazil, Mexico, the United States, and 
Venezuela), and instructed the executive secretary 
to investigate the status of the Pan-Arab Health 
Bureau. 

A subcommittee on Relations With Nongovern- 
mental Organizations (China, the United King- 
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dom, and Venezuela) was appointed by the Com- 
mission. It will undertake a thorough study of 
nongovernmental organizations with interests in 
the field of health and make recommendations 
concerning the pattern of relations between these 
organizations and WHO. A request from the 
American Federation of Labor for consultative 
status with WHO was referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study. 

The fourth session of the Interim Commission 
will meet in Geneva, August 30, 1947. It will be 
preceded by the second joint meeting of the Nego- 
tiating Committees of the UNESCO Executive 
Board and the Interim Commission, August 26— 
27, and the Interim Commission’s Committee on 
Finance and Administration, August 28-29. Since 
there is a possibility that acceptance of the con- 
stitution of WHO by 26 United Nations as re- 
quired to bring it into force may have been ob- 
tained by August, the fourth session may be called 
upon to make definitive plans for the First World 
Health Assembly which must meet within six 
months of the twenty-sixth acceptance. Thus far, 
the constitution has been accepted by nine mem- 
bers of the United Nations (Canada, China, Ethi- 
opia, Iran, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Syria, and the United Kingdom), and by 
three states not members of the United Nations 
(Italy, Switzerland, and Trans-Jordan). 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings' 





in Session as of May 11, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
ae ee ee ee 


oe See Ee oP ae LE Re. Ce. Bk Se eee VS a Se RT SS TS 


+ vs © 2 8 owe © © & om 2 O2 SS 


Commission on Conventional Armaments 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities 
General Assembly: Special Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: First Session 


ee 2 @ © 62 #8 @ ¢_ eas. & 82 OR SB 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven): 
With Portugal 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


a ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ee el ee i i ee a 


So eS .2+ 6 6 SO 8 8 oO eS Se Se OO Oh oe Se Te ee oe 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting of 
Preparatory Committee. 


IRO (International Refugee Organization): Second Part of First Session 
of Preparatory Commission. 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
European- Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control Meeting 
Air Transport Committee 
GE ee ee ee eee ee ee ae 
First Meeting of General Assembly 


e @ #6 °@ Se 88°88 *& 3 2 2 * @& 2 8& @ 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union 


ILO (International Labor Organization): Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport. 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts: 16th Session . 
Scheduled for May-July 1947 


Council of Foreign Ministers; Commission To Examine Disagreed Quese 
tions of the Austrian Treaty. 


German External Property Negotiations with Turkey (Safehaven) .. . 


United Nations: 
Committee on Progressive Development and Codification of Interna- 
tional Law. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Transport Session 
SE ee ee ee ee 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Cie ale ate x wk eb pee ee ee 2 
See eee ee eee eee 
Preparatory Conference of Experts on Telecommunications 
ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): 


e248 ew eS a 





Washington 


Lake Suceess. ...... 
Lake Suecess. ...... 
Lake Success. ...... 


Lake Success. ...... 


Geneva 


SS a a a ae i 


Flushing Meadows ... . 


Geneva 


Shanghai 


* ¢ @ @ & © 8 @ 8 


. Ss we Oe -S 


or 2 + Se «© ©.@ 


Lake Success. ...... 
Lake Success. ...... 


Lake Success. ...... 


I ain Rie Se Te Bes RO eee 
1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
* Tentative. 
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1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


1947 
Mar. 24 
Apr. 14-25 
Apr.28—May16 
May 2-10 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


1947 
Apr. 10 


May 1-17 


Apr. 15-26 
Apr. 28-30 
Apr. 29-May 7 
May 6 


May 7 
May 7 


May 10 


May 12 


May 3 


May 12 
May 15 
June 23 
June 16 
June 23 2 
June 16 


July 19 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 














U.N.: ECOSOC—Continued 1947 
——a I os ok eo ok SY et Ee re 4 6 ae oe wo 8 Oe Lake Success. ...... May 19 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press. . . .| Lake Success. ...... May 19 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling .......2.2.2.2.4.. Lake Success. ...... June 2 
Economic and Employment Commission ............ Lake Success. ...... June 2 
Human Rights Drafting Committee ............446. Lake Success. ...... June 9 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
er oo ke es Wak SO ee a eo 8 ee Trivandrum, Travancore, | May 15 
India. 
I ae ae ee ee ee ee = 6 0 ~~ sa 8 June 2 
De a ee Rn 8 8 te ee ee ee eS Washington ....... June or July 
5 International Radio Cenferemee . . 0 tt ttt ttt ttt te Atlantic City ...... May 15 
ws 16 PMCC (Provisional Maritime Consultative Council) .........| Paris .......4... May 16 
IEFC (International Emergency Food Council): Fourth Meeting, . . .| Washington ....... May 26-27 
Eleventh International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy , .| Basel. ......... June 2-7 
ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organization): Seventh | Paris .......... June 3 
Session of the Council (Second Part). 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Sixth Meeting. ...... Wemtieeiee. 2 se ee June 9 
ILO (International Labor Organization) : 
102d Session of Governing Body ...........24+4+4e+eee-. ee ee ae ee ae June 13-17 
30th Session of International Labor Conference .......... es 46s ee ee June 19 
Permanent Agricultural Committee... .......4.+.25488-8 ee oe July 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
i) South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting ......... BK 6 0d disk 6: weno June 17 
D South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting. ......... Rio de Janeiro. ..... July 15 
[ay 7 
J Caribbean Commission: Fourth Meeting ...........2.24.-. SRS ssw 4S June 23-30 
IARA (Inter-Allied Reparation Agency): Meeting on Conflicting Custodial | Brussels. ........ June 
Claims. 
UNRRA Council: Seventh Session . . . .. 1... 1 2 ee ee eee Washington ....... June 
International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference , . . . .| Atlantic City. ...... July 1 
International Council of Scientific Unions: Executive Committee. . . .| Paris .......... July 1-2 
International Rubber Study Group... ......+.+..++e ees sa: a:b: wee tre eae a July 1 
Fourth International Congress of Administrative Sciences ...... pl EE Sac 4-0: oe ace July 20-27 
Pee ee DE 4k 8 ke eR es Oe See Aw 8 SOS PN es Gs. See July 
Activities and Developments » JOSEPH M. DODGE TO HEAD U. S. DELEGATION 


TO FOUR POWER COMMISSION 

The Secretary of State announced on May 6 the 
appointment of Joseph M. Dodge of Detroit as 
head of the United States Delegation to the Four 
Power Commission which will meet in Vienna May 
12 to examine unresolved articles of the proposed 
Austrian treaty. Mr. Dodge, widely known in 
banking and Government circles and former finan- 
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cial adviser to Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States 
Military Governor in Germany, will have the rank 
of Minister. He will depart for Vienna on May 7. 

The Four Power Commission, comprised of rep- 
resentatives from France, Great Britain, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United States, was authorized at the final session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow 
and will report to the Council without delay. 

Working as a part of the Commission will be a 
committee of experts which will concentrate on the 
examination of the specific question of German as- 
sets in Austria. David Ginsburg, former Govern- 
ment counsel and former alternate director of the 
Economics Division in the Office of United States 
Military Government at Berlin, will be the United 
States member of the committee of experts. 

Other members of the Delegation will be: 
Francis T. Williamson, Central European Divi- 
sion, Department of State; Covey T. Oliver, Divi- 
sion of German-Austrian Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State; and Raymond W. Goldsmith, 
Washington, D. C., economist. 

Secretary Marshall said in his radio report to 
the Nation upon his return from Moscow that the 
negotiations regarding the Austrian treaty re- 
sulted in agreement on all but a few points, but 
those were basic and of fundamental importance. 
The Soviet Union favors, and the other govern- 
ments oppose, the payment of reparations and the 
cession of Carinthia to Yugoslavia. 

Secretary Marshall also said that the Soviet 
Government attached much more importance to 
its demand that the German assets in Austria, 
which are to be the Soviet Union’s by the terms 
of the Potsdam agreement, should include those 
assets which the other three powers consider to 
have been taken from Austria and the citizens of 
the United Nations by force or duress by Hitler 
and his Nazi government following the taking over 
of Austria by military force in March 1938. 

The Soviet Government has refused to consider 
the word duress, which in the opinion of the other 
three powers would be the critical basis for deter- 
mining what property, i.e. business, factories, land, 
forests, and the like, was truly German property 


*Policy decision approved by the Far Bastern Commis- 
sion on Apr. 24, 1947, and released to the press on May 8. 
A directive based upon this decision has been forwarded to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for im- 
plementation. 
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and not the result of seizures by terroristic pro- 
cedure, intimidation, fake business acquisition, 
et cetera. 

The Soviet Union also has refused to consider 
any process of mediation to settle disputes that are 
bound to arise in such circumstances, nor do they 
clearly agree to have such property as they receive 
as German assets subject to Austrian law in the 
same manner as other foreign investments are sub- 
ject to Austrian law. 

Secretary Marshall stated that the acceptance 
of the Soviet position would mean that such a large 
portion of Austrian economy would be removed 
from her legal control that Austrian chances of sur- 
viving as an independent self-supporting state 
would be dubious. He said she would, in effect, 
be but a puppet state. 

While the Council of Foreign Ministers did not 
find a compromise solution to these problems at 
Moscow, Secretary Marshall has indicated that the 
governments now know where they stand and he 
is hopeful that the Commission will adjust these 
differences. 


DESTRUCTION OR REMOVAL OF UNITED 
NATIONS PROPERTY IN JAPAN! 

1. This policy decision deals with the treatment 
of the property in Japan of nationals of Members 
of the United Nations when such property forms 
part of an industry, the capacity of which is sub- 
ject to reduction either by the destruction or by 
the removal of plants under the terms of relevant 
policies of the Far Eastern Commission. 

2. Such property shall be regarded as United 
Nations property for the purpose of this policy 
decision and shall hereafter be so termed: 


a. if owned by nationals of Members of the 
United Nations, or 

b. if it has been treated as enemy property by 
the Japanese Government, or 

oc. if owned by a corporation, the stock of which 
is substantially owned directly or indirectly by 
nationals of Members of the United Nations, or 

d. if owned by a corporation in which a minority 
of the stock is owned by nationals of Members of 
the United Nations but nationals of Members of 
the United Nations nevertheless have controlling 
rights. 

3. United Nations property which is subject to 
destruction, in accordance with policies of the Far 
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Eastern Commission on the disarmament of Japan 
and the reduction of Japanese industrial war 
potential, should be destroyed irrespective of the 
nationality of the owner. 

4. When such United Nations property is de- 
stroyed, the United Nations owners should be en- 
titled to full compensation for the value of their 
interest in the plant at the time of destruction. 

5. United Nations property within the cate- 
gories of industrial plants and facilities which are 
subject to removal in accordance with policies of 
the Far Eastern Commission should not be selected 
for removal so long as Japanese-owned industrial 
facilities within the same categories are available 
for removal. 

6. When such United Nations property is selec- 
ted for removal, the owner’s government should 
be given a reasonable opportunity to remove the 
property or any part of it from Japan, expenses 
being borne by the Japanese Government to the 
same extent as in the removal and delivery of other 
reparations goods. If such industrial facilities 
are removed by the owner’s government the value 
of such property which is removed should be ap- 
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plied against the reparations account of that gov- 
ernment. Any such property which the owner’s 
government fails to remove within a reasonable 
time should be made available to other govern- 
ments from the reparations pool. 

7. When such United Nations property is made 
available for reparations, the United Nations own- 
ers should be entitled to full compensation for 
the value of their interest in the plant at the time 
of removal. 

8. When a United Nations owner is entitled to 
compensation under paragraphs 4 or 7 above, such 
compensation should be paid to the owner by the 
Japanese Government in yen, and should not be 
charged to the reparations share of the govern- 
ment of which the United Nations owner is a na- 
tional. Such compensation should be distinct 


- from and additional to any other claims for com- 


pensation which the owner may have with respect 
to this property. . 
9. The Japanese Government should remain re- 
sponsible for safe-guarding and maintaining 
United Nations property until it is disposed of in 
accordance with the foregoing paragraphs. 


First International Wool Study Group Meeting 


ARTICLE BY J. RUSSELL IVES 


At the wool talks held at London during No- 
vember 1946, the representatives of 13 countries 
agreed upon the desirability of keeping the world- 
apparel wool situation under intergovernmental re- 
view. For this purpose it was further agreed that 
an International Wool Study Group should 
beestablished.1 Accordingly, the first of the study 
group meetings on wool was held recently (March 
31-April 3, 1947) at London. That wool is the 
subject of considerable international interest is 
indicated by the large list of countries represented 
at this first meeting. 

Official delegates were sent to the conference by 
the following 14 countries: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Uruguay. 
Eleven other countries were represented by ob- 
servers; these included Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Mexico, Paraguay, 
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Peru, Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia.? Ob- 
server representatives also were present from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, from the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs-United Nations, 
and from United Kingdom-Dominion Wool Dis- 
posals, Ltd. 

Organization of the conference followed the 
usual lines with the head of the host delegation 
(the United Kingdom) being selected as chair- 
man. Two subcommittees were formed, consisting 
of a steering committee consisting of the heads 
of delegations which was responsible for the work 
of the conference on questions of policy, and of 
a statistical subcommittee which reviewed and 
brought up to date the figures on world-wool 
stocks, production, and consumption. 


*For “Report on the International Wool Talks” by 
Clarence W. Nichols, see BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1163. 

? Portugal accepted an invitation to the conference but 
did not send a representative. 
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Considerable attention was given by the confer- 
ence to the question of whether an international 
commodity agreement should be developed for 
wool. The following points were brought out in 
the discussion of this subject: 

(1) The chief international problem facing the 
Study Group was one of liquidating, in an orderly 
manner, wool stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the United Kingdom- 
Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd. 

(2) Although there is no immediate threat of a 
collapse in wool prices, the inventory problem 
alone might appropriately be handled through the 
study group approach. 

(3) Several of the delegates implied that the 
two governmental agencies should coordinate their 
activities in disposing of their holdings. 

(4) This suggestion was rejected, however, as 
being tantamount to a wool producers’ cartel, 
which would be highly inconsistent with the 
proposed charter for the International Trade 
Organization. 

(5) Eventual action by the United States Con- 
gress regarding the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wool program could not be predicted. 

(6) But in the absence of some definite recom- 
mendation from the Wool Study Group, the con- 
clusion might very well be drawn that the rest of 
the world has no interest in the action of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation regarding stocks dis- 
posal and the related question of wool imports 
by the United States. 

In the light of this discussion, and on the basis 
of the statistics concurrently developed by the sta- 
tistical subcommittee, the desirability of coordi- 
nating national wool policies was recognized, and 
the Study Group invited the participating govern- 
ments to consider further the question of special 
studies regarding such coordination. 

At the wool talks held at London last November, 
the terms of reference for the proposed Wool Study 
Group were drafted. This draft was considered 
by the conference and was adopted with only 
slight modifications as follows: 


1. The Wool Study Group shall comprise repre- 
tatives of the countries which are substantially in- 
terested in the production, consumption, or trade 
in wool, 

2. The Group shall meet at times and places 
mutually convenient to the members for the pur- 
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pose of discussing common problems in connection 
with the production, consumption, and trade in 
wool. 

3. The Group shall be free to make such studies 
of the world-wool position as it sees fit, having re- 
gard especially to the desirability of providing 
continuous accurate information regarding the 
supply-and-demand position and its probable de- 
velopment, making use of existing sources as far 
as practicable. 

4. The Group shall take into account, in its in- 
vestigations regarding the development of the 
world-wool situation, the desirability of measures 
designed to stimulate the world consumption of 
wool. 

5. It shall be the responsibility of the Group to 
consider possible solutions to any problems or 
difficulties which are unlikely to be resolved by 
the ordinary development of world trade in wool, 

6. The Group may formulate and transmit ree- 
ommendations to the participating governments. 

7. The Group shall arrange for the collation or 
collection of necessary statistics, using for this 
purpose existing sources as far as practicable, and 
may establish such permanent secretarial assist- 
ance as it deems necessary for the proper conduct 
of its work. Countries who are members of the 
Group shall contribute, on a basis to be mutually 
agreed to, the necessary expenses. 

8. The Group will continue to function during 
such periods as in the opinion of the participating 
governments it continues to serve the purpose for 
which it is designed. 

9. Arrangements will be made for other inter- 
ested governments to be kept informed of the 
studies made and of the result of the discussions 
as far as practicable. 


The question of whether or not a permanent 
wool secretariat should be set up for the Study 
Group also was considered. Several organizations 
are already engaged in the collection of world- 
wool statistics and therefore it was felt that con- 
siderable duplication would result from the estab- 
lishment of another agency. Since the work of 
the existing agencies would be largely available 
to the United Kingdom Delegation, it offered to 
handle such functions as might otherwise be per- 
formed by a permanent secretariat in the period 
between the first and second meetings of the Study 
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Group. This offer was accepted by the conference. 

The statistical subcommittee of the Study Group 
reviewed the world statistics on stocks, production, 
and consumption of apparel wool for the 1946-47 
season. The figures which were developed indi- 
cated that production for the year would total 
about 2.9 billion pounds. Because of continued 
large consumption on the part of the United States 
and considerable improvement in the output of 
woolen goods by mills in several European coun- 
tries, total disappearance of apparel wool for 
1946-47 was estimated at about 3.4 billion pounds. 
(This figure was 300 million pounds greater than 
was indicated in November for total world con- 
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sumption during 1946-47.) Because of the large 
volume of consumption in 1946-47, as compared 
with production, world stocks of apparel wool on 
June 30, 1947, were estimated at approximately 4.5 
billion pounds, a decrease of 500 million pounds 
from those of a year earlier. The United King- 
dom—Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd. has succeeded 
in liquidating its stocks more rapidly than was 
originally anticipated. Whereas the June 30, 
1946, stocks of 5 billion pounds were about equally 
divided between government and commercial hold- 
ings, only about 45 percent of the 4.5 billion pounds 
estimated for June 30, 1947, is expected to be held 
by government agencies. 


Second Meeting of the U.N. Preparatory Committee for the 
International Conference on Trade and Employment 


REPORT TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Geneva, May 2, 1947.—The trade negotiations 
presently proceeding in Geneva represent the 
greatest attempt to conduct international trade dis- 
cussions in the world’s history. 

Before the end of May, there will be 100 different 
negotiations proceeding between pairs of countries 
represented at the Geneva meetings. 


Negotiations Under Way With Ten Countries 


The United States by the end of April had al- 
ready opened negotiations with 10 of the 15 coun- 
tries with which trade talks were originally sched- 
uled. On April 23, negotiations began with 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
the United Kingdom; on April 28 with Chile, 
India, and South Africa; on April 30 with Brazil 
and New Zealand. In addition to the negotiations 
previously scheduled, the United States is carrying 
on negotiations individually with Burma, Ceylon, 
Newfoundland, and Southern Rhodesia, and with 
the remaining British territories as a group.’ 

Each delegation has a number of negotiating 
teams so that negotiations can be carried on simul- 
taneously with several different countries. 


United States Preparation Praised 


Members of other national delegations have 
praised highly the very thorough preparation of 
the United States Delegation for the trade talks. 
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They have also expressed admiration for the 
United States procedure of announcing to the 
American people items on which it may or may 
not make concessions in negotiations and inviting 
the fullest expression of American opinion on 
items on this list, or on concessions which the 
United States should request of other countries. 

The celerity with which the trade discussions 
are proceeding indicates the desire of the countries 
present to successfully conclude the negotiations 
within several months. The magnitude of the job 
is clear when it is realized that the negotiation of 
a trade agreement between the United States and 
a single country has taken as long as a year. 


Commercial Policy Talks Begin 


Meanwhile the Preparatory Committee has pro- 
posed to the countries present that talks on articles 
15 to 23 and article 37 in chapter V of the draft 
charter for an International Trade Organization 
begin on May 7. This articles are concerned with 
commercial policy problems and are closely related 
to the trade negotiations. 


* Includes: the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands, 
Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands, Malaga, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, the Solomons, Somali- 
land, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks Island, and the Wind- 
ward Islands. 
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National treatment of imports from ITO mem- 
bers. Article 15 deals with national treatment on 
internal taxation and regulation. As presently 
drafted the article declares that goods imported 
from countries who are members of the ITO will 
not be subject to higher taxes or other less favor- 
able treatment than domestic products of the same 
sort, and that internal taxes, laws, regulations, and 
requirements should not be used by a country to 
afford protection directly or indirectly for any 
domestic product as against a foreign item of the 
same sort. Mixing or processing requirements 
(which for example would require that flour milled 
in a country’s territory contain 85 percent domestic 
wheat and only 15 percent imported wheat) are 
prohibited. 

Duty-free passage in transit. As presently 
drafted, article 16 provides that goods, persons, 
and baggage which are in transit across a country, 
in process of direct shipment from another nation 
to a third country, shall be assured by member 
countries of free transit without customs or duties 
or unnecessary delays or restrictions, unless cus- 
toms regulations are violated. It further provides 
that importing countries will not put special taxes 
or other restrictions on imports simply because 
they have passed through the territory of another 
country instead of arriving by a different route. 

Regulation of countervailing duties. Anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties dealt with in 
article 17 are special charges an importing coun- 
try adds to the existing tariff rate when that coun- 
try wishes to counteract the effect of dumping of 
foreign goods and of foreign subsidies. This arti- 
cle outlines the conditions under which these duties 
may be used, in order to avoid their unfair or in- 
discriminate use. 

Standardization of tariff valuations. Article 18, 
dealing with tariff valuation, seeks to set up the 
definitions by which the value of goods for assess- 
ing ad valorem duties, which are established as a 
percent of the value of imported goods, may be de- 
termined fairly. 

Simplification of customs rules. Customs for- 
malities are dealt with in article 19. Frequently 
fees charged for services connected with customs 
administration can be used as hidden protective 
devices. If customs rules are too complicated and 
numerous they can also hinder trade. This article 
is designed to achieve simpler customs laws and 
regulations and keep fees down so that they cover 
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only the costs of the services involved. In article 
20, on marks of origin, the purpose is to prevent 
undue burdens on international commerce through 
badly drafted or administered laws regarding 
marking of imported goods to show their place of 
origin. 

Publication of national trade regulations. As 


an aid to all persons engaged in international com-. 


merce, article 21 as now drafted requires coun- 
tries to publish and send to the ITO all their laws, 
regulations, judicial decisions, and rulings affect- 
ing trade. This excepts those administrative rul- 
ings of a country the publication of which would 
disclose confidential information, impede law en- 
forcement, be contrary to the public interest, or 
prejudice the legitimate business interests of par- 
ticular enterprises whether public or private. 

Maintenance and utilization of trade statistics 
by ITO. In article 22 a framework is set up in 
which the ITO will receive trade statistics and 
other essential information. This article also 
enables the ITO, in collaboration with the 
ECOSOC and any other interested international 
governmental organization, to study both improve- 
ments in assembling and utilizing economic sta- 
tistics and terms, forms, and language used in 
international trade. 

The question of boycotts. Article 23 on  boy- 
cotts requires that no member shall encourage, sup- 
port, or participate in boycotts against the con- 
sumption of products of a specific member country 
or countries. Under article 37 economic sanctions, 
even in the form of boycotts, are permissible if 
applied in accordance with a decision of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Protection of morals, health, and national treas- 
ures. Members are free to provide protection 6f 
morals, health, national treasures of artistic or 
historical interest, exhaustible natural resources, 
and the like, so long as their action is not an arbi- 
trary discrimination or a disguised restriction on 
international trade. Gold and silver, fissionable 
materials, and armaments are not to be treated as 
ordinary commodities, and special regulations are 
permitted regarding them. 

No conflict with obligations under U. N. Charter. 
This article also makes clear that nothing in chap- 
ter V of the ITO charter should interfere with 
obligations assumed under the United Nations 
Charter for the maintenance or restoration of in- 
ternational peace and security. 
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The Requirements of Reconstruction 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


BY UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON ! 


You who live and work in this rich agricultural 
region, whose daily lives are concerned with the 
growth and marketing of cotton and corn and 
other agricultural products, must derive a certain 
satisfaction from the fact that the greatest affairs 
of state never get very far from the soil. 

When Secretary of State Marshall returned 
from the recent meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in Moscow he did not talk to us 
about ideologies or armies. He talked about food 
and fuel and their relation to industrial produc- 
tion, and the relation of industrial production to 
the organization of Europe, and the relation of 
the organization of Europe to the peace of the 
world. 

The devastation of war has brought us back to 
elementals, to the point where we see clearly how 
short is the distance from food and fuel either to 
peace or to anarchy. 

Here are some of the basic facts of life with 
which we are primarily concerned today in the 
conduct of foreign relations: 


The first is that most of the countries of Europe 
and Asia are today in a state of physical destruc- 
tion or economic dislocation, or both. Planned, 
scientific destruction of the enemy’s resources car- 
ried out by both sides during the war has left fac- 
tories destroyed, fields impoverished and without 
fertilizer or machinery to get them back in shape, 
transportation systems wrecked, populations scat- 
tered and on the borderline of starvation, and 
long-established business and trading connections 
disrupted. 

Another grim fact of international life is that 
two of the greatest workshops of Europe and 
Asia—Germany and Japan—upon whose produc- 
tion Europe and Asia were to an important degree 
dependent before the war, have hardly been able 
even to begin the process of reconstruction be- 
cause of the lack of a peace settlement. As we 
have seen, recent efforts at Moscow to make 
progress towards a settlement for Germany and 
Austria have ended with little accomplishment. 
Meanwhile, political instability in some degree re- 
tards revival in nearly every country of Europe 
and Asia. 
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A third factor is that unforeseen disasters— 
what the lawyers call “acts of God”—have oc- 
curred to the crops of Europe. For two successive 
years unusually severe droughts have cut down 
food production. And during the past winter 
storms and floods and excessive cold unprecedented 
in recent years have swept northern Europe and 
England with enormous damage to agricultural 
and fuel production. These disasters have slowed 
down the already slow pace of reconstruction, 
have impeded recovery of exports, and have 
obliged many countries to draw down irreplace- 
able reserves of gold and foreign exchange, which 
had been earmarked for the importation of re- 
construction materials, for the purchase of food 
and fuel for subsistence. 

The accumulation of these grim developments 
has produced a disparity between production in 
the United States and production in the rest of 
the world that is staggering in its proportions. 
The United States has been spared physical de- 
struction during the war. Moreover, we have been 
favored with unusually bountiful agricultural 
crops in recent years. Production in this country 
is today running at the annual rate of 210 billion 
dollars. 

Responding to this highly abnormal relation- 
ship between production in the United States and 
production in the rest of the world, the United 
States Government has already authorized and is 
carrying out an extensive program of relief and 
reconstruction. We have contributed nearly 3 bil- 
lion dollars to foreign relief. We have taken the 
lead in the organization of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and have subscribed 
to these two institutions to the extent of almost 6 
billion dollars. We have increased the capacity of 
the Export-Import Bank to make loans abroad by 
almost 3 billion dollars. We have made a direct 
loan of 334 billion dollars to Great Britain. We 

* Address made before the Delta Council at Cleveland, 


Miss., on May 8, 1947, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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are proposing this year to contribute a half billion 
dollars for relief and reconstruction in the Philip- 
pines, and a billion dollars to relief in occupied 
areas. The President’s recommendations for aid 
to Greece and Turkey to the extent of 400 million 
dollars and for post-UNRRA relief to the extent 
of 350 million dollars are still under consideration 
by Congress. And there are a few other smaller 
items. 

These measures of relief and reconstruction 
have been only in part suggested by humanitarian- 
ism. Your Congress has authorized and your 
Government is carrying out a policy of relief and 
reconstruction today chiefly as a matter of national 
self-interest. For it is generally agreed that until 
the various countries of the world get on their 
feet and become self-supporting there can be no 
political or economic stability in the world and no 
lasting peace or prosperity for any of us. With- 
out outside aid, the process of recovery in many 
countries would take so long as to give rise to hope- 
lessness and despair. In these conditions freedom 
and democracy and the independence of nations 
could not long survive, for hopeless and hungry 
people often resort to desperate measures. The 
war will not be over until the people of the world 
can again feed and clothe themselves and face 
the future with some degree of confidence. 

The contribution of the United States towards 
world livelihood and reconstruction is best meas- 
ured today not in terms of money but in terms of 
the commodities which we ship abroad. It is com- 
modities—food, clothing, coal, steel, machinery— 
that the world needs, and it is commodities that we 
must concentrate our attention upon. 

Our exports of goods and services to the rest of 
the world during the current year, 1947, are esti- 
mated to total 16 billion dollars, an all-time peace- 
time high. Before the war our exports of goods 
and services fluctuated around 4 billion dollars 
annually. 

It is difficult to imagine 16 billion dollars’ worth 
of commodities. This represents one month’s 
work for each man and woman in the United 
States, one month’s output from every farm, fac- 
tory, and mine. 

Let me give you another indication of the extent 
of our exports. The volume of commodities now 
moving out of east coast and Gulf ports of the 
United States is twice as great as the peak volume 
which moved out of those ports during the war 
when we were transporting and supplying not only 
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our own huge armies abroad but a tremendous 
volume of lend-lease supplies. 

Our exports this year are perhaps the maximum, 
in quantity, that is likely to be exported abroad in 
the next few years. At the same time these ex- 
ports are probably the minimum that we should 
make available to the world. 

It is extremely difficult under present circum- 
stances to increase the volume of our exports fur- 
ther. For in this country, too, there is a great de- 
mand for commodities, and foreign customers must 
compete with American customers. The charac- 
ter and composition of our exports will probably 
change, with lesser quantities of food, fuel, and 
raw materials being exported and increased 
amounts of steel, machinery, and other manufac- 
tured products going abroad. But the total vol- 
ume of exports is not likely to increase substan- 
tially until the world gets soundly on its feet and 
a genuine world prosperity may carry a healthy 
multilateral trade to higher levels. 

In return for the commodities and services which 
we expect to furnish the world this year, we esti- 
mate that we will receive commodities and serv- 
ices from abroad to the value of about 8 billion 
dollars. This is just about half as much as we are 
exporting. This volume of imports is equal to 
about two weeks’ work of all the factories, farms, 
mines, and laborers of the United States, and con- 
sists largely of things which are not produced in 
this country in sufficient quantity. We wish that 
the imports were larger, but the war-devastated 
world is just not able to supply more. 

The difference between the value of the goods 
and services which foreign countries must buy 
from the United States this year and the value 
of the goods and services they are able to supply 
to us this year will therefore amount to the huge 
sum of about 8 billion dollars. 

How are foreigners going to get the U.S. dollars 
necessary to cover this huge difference? And how 
are they going to get the U.S. dollars to cover a 
likely difference of nearly the same amount next 
year? These are some of the most important ques- 
tions in international relations today. 

Of this year’s difference between imports and 
exports, more than 5 billion dollars is being fi- 
nanced by loans and grants-in-aid from the United 
States Government, through such instruments as 
direct relief, the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Fund, and the 
loan to Great Britain. Funds for this purpose 
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have already been authorized by Congress. The 
remainder of this year’s deficit will be covered by 
private investments, remittances of American citi- 
zens abroad, and by drawing down the extremely 
limited foreign reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change. 

But what of next year, and the year after that? 
Continued political instability and “acts of God” 
are retarding recovery to a greater degree than had 
been anticipated. The extreme need of foreign 
countries for American products is likely, there- 
fore, to continue undiminished in 1948, while the 
capacity of foreign countries to pay in commodities 
will probably be only slightly increased. Under 
existing authorizations, considerable sums will be 
available to offset next year’s deficit. But these 
funds will taper off rapidly during the latter part 
of 1948. The need, however, will decline very little 
if at all. 

This is not a bright picture. But we must face 
up to the facts on the rate of world recovery. It 
has been widely overlooked that after the first 
World War it was only in 1925 that the world ar- 
rived at the 1914 level of economic activity. And 
World War II was many times more destructive 
than World War I. In the late war nations 
planned on a vast scale and executed with new and 
tremendously improved weapons the destruction 
of the enemy’s economic resources, with enormous 
success. Recovery will therefore be correspond- 
ingly slow. 

One more thing to be considered is that as great 
as is our supply of commodities and services to 
the world during the current year, it is still far 
short of what the people of the world need if they 
are to eat enough to maintain their physical 
strength and at the same time carry on essential 
measures of reconstruction and become self-sup- 
porting. This will be true until the other work- 
shops and granaries of the world are back in full 
production. 

What do these facts of international life mean 
for the United States and for United States foreign 
policy ? 

They mean first that we in the United States 
must take as large a volume of imports as possible 
from abroad in order that the financial gap be- 
tween what the world needs and what it can pay 
for can be narrowed. There is no charity involved 
in this. It is simply common sense and good busi- 
ness. We are today obliged from considerations 
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of self-interest and humanitarianism to finance a 
huge deficit in the world’s budget. The only sound 
way to end this deficit financing is by accepting in- 
creased quantities of goods from abroad. There 
can never be any stability or security in the world 
for any of us until foreign countries are able to 
pay in commodities and services for what they 
need to import and to finance their equipment needs 
from more normal sources of investment. 

Today in Geneva our negotiators are meeting 
with representatives of 17 other countries in an 
effort to negotiate a mutual reduction in trade 
barriers and an agreement upon fair rules to gov- 
ern international trade. This is one of the ways 
in which we are attempting to face up to the real- 
ities of international life. The Geneva confer- 
ence must succeed. The International Trade Or> 
ganization must be established. 

The Geneva conference must succeed not only _ 
because of the emergency supply and financial sit- * 
uation that exists today, but also because our posi- 
tion as the world’s greatest producer and creditor 
nation demands that for a long period to come we 
accept an ever larger volume of imports. When 
the process of reconversion at home is completed, 
we are going to find ourselves far more dependent 
upon exports than before the war to maintain 
levels of business activity to which our economy 
has become accustomed. 

The facts of international life also mean that 
the United States is going to have to undertake 
further emergency financing of foreign purchases 
if foreign countries are to continue to buy in 1948 
and 1949 the commodities which they need to sus- 
tain life and at the same time rebuild their econ- 
omies. Requests for further United States aid 
may reach us through the International Bank, or 
through the Export-Import Bank, or they may be 
of a type which existing national and interna- 
tional institutions are not equipped to handle and 
therefore may be made directly through diplo- 
matic channels. But we know now that further 
financing, beyond existing authorizations, is going 
to be needed. No other country is able to bridge 
the gap in commodities or dollars. 

This leads directly to a third imperative for 
our foreign policy. Since world demand exceeds 
our ability to supply, we are going to have to con- 
centrate our emergency assistance in areas where it 
will be most effective in building world political 
and economic stability, in promoting human free- 
dom and democratic institutions, in fostering lib- 
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eral trading policies, and in strengthening the au- 
thority of the United Nations. 

This is merely common sense and sound prac- 
tice. It is in keeping with the policy announced 
by President Truman in his special message to 
Congress on March 12 on aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. Free peoples who are seeking to preserve 
their independence and democratic institutions 
and human freedoms against totalitarian pres- 
sures, either internal or external, will receive top 
priority for American reconstruction aid. This is 
no more than frank recognition, as President Tru- 
man said, “that totalitarian regimes imposed on 
free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, un- 
dermine the foundations of international peace 
and hence the security of the United States.” 

The fourth thing we must do in the present sit- 
uation is to push ahead with the reconstruction of 
those two great workshops of Europe and Asia— 
Germany and Japan—upon which the ultimate re- 
covery of the two continents so largely depends. 
This is what Secretary Marshall meant when he 
reported to the nation on April 28 that action on 
behalf of European recovery cannot await “com- 
promise through exhaustion”, and that we must 
take whatever action is possible immediately, even 
without full Four Power agreement, to effect a 
larger measure of European, including German, 
recovery. European recovery cannot be complete 
until the various parts of Europe’s economy are 
working together in a harmonious whole. And 
the achievement of a coordinated European econ- 
omy remains a fundamental objective of our for- 
eign policy. 

Finally, in order to carry out an economical and 
effective policy of relief and reconstruction along 
the foregoing lines, your Government is going to 
need the extension by Congress of certain execu- 
tive powers over the domestic sale, transportation, 
and exportation of a limited list of commodities. 
Such controls have been in effect during the war 
and are still in effect under the President’s war 
powers, but are due to expire June 30th of this 
year. It is vitally important that these controls 
be renewed. It is commodities that are needed in 
critical areas abroad, not just money. It is wheat 
and coal and steel that are urgently required to 
stave off economic collapse, not just dollar credits. 

Your Government must therefore be able to in- 
sure equitable distribution of supplies as between 
the domestic economy and the export demand. 
This requires the extension of allocation powers 
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with respect to a limited list of commodities certi- 
fied by the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce as critical to the foreign economic 
policy of the United States. Powers to assign 
priorities directly to producing firms will be nec- 
essary for a still more restricted list of items. At 
the same time, a continuation of export controls is 
required in order to direct exports where we want 
them to go and to cut down unnecessary and un- 
desirable foreign buying in the domestic market. 

Power to assign priorities on transportation is 
also needed. This power is needed in order to in- 
sure the efficient use of transportation facilities, 
particularly freight cars. Without such authority 
it will be difficult to move bulky export commodi- 
ties such as coal and grain in the required quan- 
tities. 

Finally, certain legislation which would enable 
the Maritime Commission to insure maximum 
availability and efficient use of shipping is re- 
quired in order to insure the success of our export 
programs with respect to bulky items such as coal 
and grain. 

Legislative proposals of this nature have been 
presented to Congress, or will be presented in the 
near future. It is of the greatest importance to 
the foreign economic policy of this country, and 
thus to the security and well-being of the nation, 
that these powers be granted. 

There is a story going the rounds about a man 
who, after listening to an extended lecture on the 
grave financial and economic difficulties of north- 
ern Europe and Great Britain, remarked, “And, 
just think, all the trouble was caused by a blizzard”. 

I think we will all agree that something more 
than a blizzard has caused Europe’s current difli- 
culties. But last winter’s blizzard did show up the 
extremely narrow margins of human and national 
subsistence which prevail in the world today, mar- 
gins so narrow that a blizzard can threaten popu- 
lations with starvation and nations with bank- 
ruptcy and loss of independence. 

Not only do human beings and nations exist in 
narrow economic margins, but also human dignity, 
human freedom, and democratic institutions. 

It is one of the principal aims of our foreign 
policy today to use our economic and financial re- 
sources to widen these margins. It is necessary if 
we are to preserve our own freedoms and our own 
democratic institutions. It is necessary for our 
national security. And it is our duty and our 
privilege as human beings. 
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1omich Soviet Position on Resumption of Joint Commission on Korea 
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LETTER RECEIVED MAY 9, 1947, BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FROM THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER 


May 7, 1947 


Dear Mr. Marsuatu: I acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of May 2* concerning the resumption 
of the work of the Joint Soviet-American Com- 
mission on Korea. 

Your proposal, as I understand it, is to the effect 
that before the resumption of the work of the 
Joint Commission an agreement should be reached 
concerning the conditions for consultation with 
Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions. 

This question was the subject of an exchange 
of correspondence between the Soviet and Amer- 
ican Commanders in Korea as a result of which, 
as I already answered in my previous letter, the 
points of view of the two sides were brought con- 
siderably closer. 

The Soviet Commander in his letter of Novem- 
ber 26, 1946 advanced the following proposals as 
a basis for the resumption of the work of the Joint 
Commission : 


“1. The Joint Commission must consult those 
democratic parties and organizations which up- 
hold fully the Moscow decision on Korea. 

“2. Parties or social organizations invited for 
consultation with the Joint Commission must not 
nominate for consultation those representatives 
who have compromised themselves by actively 
voicing opposition to the Moscow decision. 

“3. Parties and social organizations invited for 
consultation with Joint Commission must not and 
will not voice opposition nor will they incite others 
to voice opposition to Moscow decision and the 
work of the Joint Commission. If such be the 
case such parties and social organizations by mu- 
tual agreement of both delegations will be ex- 
cluded from further consultation with the Joint 
Commission.” 


The American Commander in his letter of De- 
cember 24, 1946 agreed to accept these proposals 
of the Soviet Commander with the following 
changes as the basis for the resumption of the 
work of the Joint Commission: 
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“Proposal number 1 to be interpreted as fol- 
lows: signing the declaration in communiqué 
number 5 will be accepted as declaration of good 
faith with respect to upholding fully the Moscow 
decision and will make the signatory party or 
organization eligible for initial consultation. 

“Proposal number 2, I consider it the right of 
a declarant party or organization to appoint the 
representative which it believes will best present 
to the Joint Commission its views on the imple- 
mentation of the Moscow decision. 

“However, should such representative for good 
reason be believed to be antagonistic to the imple- 
mentation of the Moscow decision or to either of 
the Allied powers, the Joint Commission may, 
after mutual agreement, require the declarant 
party to name a substitute spokesman. 

“Proposal number 3, it is suggested that it be 
reworded as follows: individuals, parties and so- 
cial organizations invited for consultation with 
the Joint Commission should not after signing 
the declaration contained in communiqué num- 
ber 5 foment or instigate active opposition to the 
work of the Joint Commission or to either of the 
Allied powers or to the fulfillment of the Moscow 
decision. 

“Those individuals, parties and social organiza- 
tions which after signing the declaration con- 
tained in communiqué number 5 do foment or in- 
stigate active opposition to the work of the Joint 
Commission or to either of the Allied powers or to 
the fulfillment of the Moscow decision shall be ex- 
cluded from further consultation with the Joint 
Commission. 

“The decision excluding such individuals, par- 
ties, and social organizations shall be by agree- 
ment of the Joint Commission.” 


With a view to expediting the resumption of the 
work of the Joint Commission and the creation 
of a temporary Korean democratic government, 
I am prepared to accept the amendments set forth 
above proposed by the American Commander. I 
hope that there will thus exist no further reasons 
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for postponing the convocation of the Joint Com- 
mission. 

In your letter you state that the Government of 
the United States is at the present time considering 
a constructive program for the reconstruction of 
Korean economy and its cultural and political de- 
velopment. I presume that the Joint Commission, 
in accordance with the Moscow Agreement on 
Korea, after the completion of the work connected 
with the formation of a provisional Korean demo- 
cratic government should consider with the par- 
ticipation of this government proposals from the 
American and Soviet sides concerning measures 
of aid and assistance for the political, economic, 
and social progress of the Korean people, the de- 
velopment of democratic autonomy, and the estab- 
lishment of the state independence of Korea and 
present agreed recommendations on these ques- 
tions. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and China. 

Please accept [ete. ] V. Moxorov. 


Economic Stability as Basis for 
Political Harmony 


MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
THE UNITED STATES ASSOCIATES 


[Released to the press May 9] 
Text of a message from the Secretary of State 
to Philip D. Reed, of the United States Associates, 
expressing regret at being unable to attend their 
dinner on May 6, 1947, at New York City 


I regret that I cannot be with you at your meet- 
ing this evening because of the great importance 
of the subjects with which you are dealing. 

Since becoming Secretary of State I have spent 
most of my time in international political nego- 
tiations. This experience has reenforced my con- 
viction that enduring political harmony rests 
heavily upon economic stability. A lasting peace 
demands international economic arrangements, 
whereby natural resources, plant and equipment, 
and manpower are fully and productively em- 


*For text of agreement see Department of State press 
release 384, May 5, 1947. 
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ployed. The goods and services produced must 
flow through domestic and international trade 
channels. In no other way can we create an eco. 
nomic and social environment free from the unrest 
in which political instability is bred. 

Mr. Clayton, head of a United States Delegation, 
is now working in Geneva with the representatives 
of 17 other nations to remove excessive barriers to 
trade and to write into the charter for an Inter. 
national Trade Organization a code of good con- 
duct for international trade relationships. This is 
a basic part of our general foreign policy. The 
success of these meetings will have a direct relation 
to the success of our peace efforts, 

The roots of this policy reach far down into the 
basic interests of all of our people. Its benefits 
will redound toall. Our immediate job is to assure 
its effectuation. That is the challenge and the re- 
sponsibility of all of us who earnestly seek an 
enduring peace. 


Air Agreement With Syria 


An air-transport agreement between the United 
States and Syria was signed at Damascus on April 
28, 1947, with Chargé d’Affaires James S. Moose, 
Jr., signing on behalf of this Government, and 
Prime Minister Jamil Mardam Bey signing for 
Syria. 

The following routes are designated in the annex 
to the agreement : 


A. Airlines of the United States of America 
authorized under the present agreement are ac- 
corded rights of transit and non-traffic stop in 
Syrian territory, as well as the right to pick up 
and discharge international traffic in passengers, 
cargo, and mail, at Damascus on the following 
route: 


The United States of America through 
Europe and Turkey to Syria and beyond to 
India; via intermediate points, in both direc- 
tions. 


B. Airlines of Syria authorized under the pres- 
ent agreement are accorded rights of transit and 
non-traffic stop in United States territory as well 
as right to pick up and discharge international 
traffic in passengers, cargo, and mail in the United 
States on a route or routes as may be determined 
at a later date from Syria via intermediate points 
to the United States, in both directions. 
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Some Aspects of Our Policy in Greece and Turkey 


BY HENRY S. VILLARD ! 


Your kind invitation for me to speak here I feel 
sure is a direct consequence of your interest in for- 
eign affairs. The title of your organization itself, 
Rotary International, indicates that the scope of 
your thinking extends beyond your own personal 
affairs and home communities and even transcends 
national boundaries. 

Indeed, it is obvious that American citizens gen- 
erally are showing more interest than ever before 
in the world about them—and with good reason. 
We in the Department of State are daily impressed 
with the increased awareness of our people in re- 
gard to the importance of international affairs in 
the lives of all the individuals who go to make up 
the United States. 

The American people seem to have grasped the 
salient fact that our country emerged from the 
recent war with vastly greater powers and respon- 
sibilities, which in turn magnify the duties and 
obligations of its officials and citizens alike. This 
sobering truth has on the whole been accepted with 
courage and resolution. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that there is need for more detailed infor- 
mation on the problems and policies of the United 
States in the field of foreign affairs. I believe that 
the people wish to have current developments ex- 
plained to them in plain and unvarnished terms, 
so that they may understand fully what is likely to 
be required of the Nation and of them. In the 
vernacular, the American people want to know 
what the score is. 

Tonight, I propose to discuss some aspects of our 
current policy in Greece and Turkey. 

The President’s speech of March 12 requesting 
aid for Greece and Turkey produced an immediate 
and favorable response not only in this country 
but abroad. At the same time, many independent 
and liberal thinkers gave expression to certain 
fears and doubts concerning the wisdom of this 
policy—a policy which has received the approval 
of the United States Senate by a most decisive 
vote. For example, the question has been asked, 
“Will it make war more likely?” Some people 
seem to be afraid that we are turning to ruthless 
imperialism, intervening directly in the internal 
affairs of other nations. Others appear to be 
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afraid that we are not—that we are merely sup- 
porting so-called reactionary regimes without 
bringing pressure to bear to introduce our own 
concept of democracy. Still others are unable to 
comprehend why the whole business of aid to 
Greece and Turkey, involving an appropriation 
of $400,000,000 for economic and military pur- 
poses, cannot conveniently be handed over to the 
organization of the United Nations—born just two 
years ago at San Francisco. 

I think it is interesting to note that these argu- 
ments are precisely what has been heard on the 
Moscow radio and publicized in the Russian press. 
Sharp condemnation of President Truman’s policy 
has been the Russian reaction: it is imperialistic, 
it is reactionary, it endangers peace, it aims at 
world domination. To understand this a little 
better, it may be useful to examine the situation 
more closely from the American viewpoint. 

You are all sufficiently well informed, I am 
sure, of the state of affairs in Greece which led to 
the desperate appeal of the Greek Government and 
its people to the Government of the United States 
and the American people on March 3, 1947. This 
appeal recited the systematic devastation of 
Greece, the decimation and debilitation of her peo- 
ple, and the destruction of her economy through 
invasion and protracted enemy occupation, as well 
as through the internal disturbances which fol- 
lowed in the wake of war. It set forth the urgent 
need for financial, economic, and expert assistance 
to attack the problems of reconstruction and to 
enable Greece to survive as a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent nation. It said candidly that the destruc- 
tion in Greece had been so complete as to rob the 
Greek people of the power to meet the situation 
by themselves. 

We should remember that in addition to its 
economic plight, the Greek Government was and 
still is waging a difficult and inconclusive battle 
with armed bands on her northern boundaries, all 


1 Address made before the annual district conference of 
the 194th Rotary district at Charlotte, N.C., on May 5, 
1947, and released to the press on the same date. Mr. 
Villard is Deputy Director of the Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, Department of State. 
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of which keeps the country in a state of turmoil, 
promotes the conditions on which despair and 
misery breed, and effectively prevents normal post- 
war recovery. There is ample evidence in our pos- 
session that these armed bands are being led by 
Communists and supplied in part from sources 
across the Greek frontier. 

What were we to do in this emergency ? 

Reports which have been received by our Gov- 
ernment from its representatives in Greece clearly 
indicate that unless substantial economic support 
can be given, conditions in that country will de- 
teriorate to a point where the democratic repre- 
sentative government will be forced to succumb to 
the onslaught of minority groups seeking the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship. 

Many people ask why the United States is now 
concerned with this situation. You know, of 
course, that the British Government because of its 
historic interest and connections in the area had 
been supplying the Greek civilian and military 
needs until, a couple of months ago, it found itself 
unable to do so any longer. The economic situa- 
tion of Great Britain is so serious and so well 
known that it does not have to be explained here. 
Suffice it to say that on February 24, 1947, the 
British Government informed us that it was no 
longer in a position to bear the financial responsi- 
bilities it had hitherto been carrying with regard 
to Greece, and that, in its opinion, unless this aid 
were continued Greece could not hope to survive 
as an independent country. Since our own inter- 
ests are involved in this matter, we have found it 
necessary to face up squarely to the unavoidable 
issue—will we or will we not help Greece? 

It should be obvious that no reconstruction can 
take place in Greece while organized armed groups 
defy the authority of the state and foster economic 
chaos, with the ultimate objective of seizing con- 
trol of the government by force. The problem con- 
fronting us, in view of the inability of Great 
Britain to carry on, is to so strengthen the eco- 
nomic structure and the internal security of Greece 
that it can be relieved of the danger presented by 
an armed subversive minority and proceed peace- 
fully to the building up of an independent, demo- 
cratic nation. 

We offer no apologies for the present government 
of Greece. It obviously does not in certain respects 
conform to our particular standards of perfection, 
but we are satisfied as to two things. The first is 
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that the members of its Parliament were elected 
fairly and freely a year ago by the people of Greece 
under the eyes of more than a thousand observers— 
American, British, French, and South African— 
and that the present Cabinet represents at least 
85 percent of the Parliament. It will be recalled 
that the Soviet Government was invited to join 
in the supervision of these elections but declined 
to do so. The second point is that by long-stand- 
ing tradition and by their heroic resistance to Axis 
aggression the Greek people have earned the right 
to be classed among those who prefer our way of 
life to any other. 

I should like to emphasize also that with the 
encouragement of the United States and British 
Governments, the Government of Greece during 
the past year has attempted on more than one 
occasion to broaden the base of its representation, 
These attempts have borne visible fruit under 
Prime Minister Maximos, and it would be our 
policy to encourage further steps to increase the 
representative character of the Greek Government, 
On the other hand it is obvious wherever we look 
that the result of totalitarian regimes is to narrow 
and restrict the base of representation in the 
government. 

In his speech on March 12, the President said : 


“At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways 
of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

“One way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority and is distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, guar- 
antees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppression. 

“The second way of life is based upon the will 
of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. 
It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled 
press and radio, fixed elections, and the suppression 
of personal freedoms.” 


The President also expressed the belief that “it 
must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures” 
and that “our help should be primarily through 
economic and financial aid which is essential to 
economic stability and orderly political processes”. 

Our decision to aid the Greek people to main- 
tain their way of life has, of course, a humanitarian 
motive. We dislike to see a small country threat- 
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ened by the loss of its independence through exter- 
nal pressure and internal disintegration. Our 
hearts are full of pity for helpless men, women, 
and children who lack the means to put their own 
house in order and to gain their daily bread. But 
let’s be a bit selfish about this too—we are support- 
ing Greece because it is in our own self-interest to 
do so. 

I say this because Greece occupies a vital strate- 
gic position in the eastern Mediterranean. If 
democratic institutions in Greece should go under, 
a glance at the map will show that Turkey would 
be threatened and, in turn, the whole area of the 
Near East. Surely we have learned enough from 
our unwilling involvement in two terrible wars to 
know that the spread over a large part of Europe 
and the Near East of regimes based on the uncon- 
trolled power of minorities would constitute an 
ultimate threat to the foundations of international 
peace and, therefore, to the security of the United 
States. As the President put it: “The free peo- 
ples of the world look to us for support in main- 
taining their freedoms. If we falter in our leader- 
ship, we may endanger the peace of the world— 
and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our 
own Nation.” 

As I see it, this challenge presents us with only 
one course of action; namely, to stand on our prin- 
ciples and, sure of the rightness of our cause and 
the strength of our economic and political struc- 
ture, firmly and patiently seek to convince the rest 
of the world that its salvation, as well as ours, lies 
in genuine cooperation. 

The willingness of the United States to cooper- 
ate to the limit—short of surrender of our cher- 
ished principles—is written in the record of our 
Government and the words of its statesmen. When 
he was Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes said, in one 
of his many declarations on the subject: “We will 
continue to seek friendship with the Soviet Union 
and all other States on the basis of justice and the 
right of others, as well as ourselves, to opinions 
and ways of life which we do not and cannot 
share.” 

The United States stil] desires to cooperate, but 
the experience of recent months convinces us that 
one-sided offers of cooperation are not enough. 
Our readiness to cooperate, to achieve results, must 
be accompanied by positive actions in behalf of the 
principles for which we stand. This course must 
be supported by continued strengthening of the 
American economy at home, as the impregnable 
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base of democracy throughout the world. This is 
essential to the national security of the United 
States itself. 

Now what about Turkey? The geographic loca- 
tion of Turkey is even more important than that 
of Greece. Strategically, it bears a direct relation 
to the structure of international peace and secu- 
rity, including the peace and security of the United 
States. So long as Turkey is able to maintain its 
integrity and independence, it forms a bastion pro- 
tecting the Near and Middle East and gives the 
countries of this area hope of following independ- 
ent policies and of maintaining their own integrity 
and independence. Any crack in that edifice 
would invite the most serious consequences. 

While pressure on Greece has been exerted both 
externally and internally, the strong internal posi- 
tion of Turkey has restricted the campaign against 
her to external pressure alone. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment officially has concentrated its effort on 
attempts to obtain a favored position in supervi- 
sion and control of the famous Straits of the Dar- 
danelles. At the same time, the Russians have 
advanced both direct and indirect demands for 
the incorporation into the Soviet Union of terri- 
tory in Turkey’s eastern provinces—areas which 
form an integral part of the Turkish state. 

Historically, control of the Dardanelles, con- 
necting the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, has 
always been a bone of contention. In the last two 
centuries, Russia fought eleven wars with Turkey 
in unsuccessful efforts to gain control of that 
strategic prize. In recent years, the status of the 
Straits has been governed by the Montreux con- 
vention of 1936, which the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union agreed at the Pots- 
dam conference in 1945 should be revised to meet 
changed conditions. The United States, which 
was not a signatory to the Montreux convention, 
expressed a willingness to become a party to the 
new pact, and the Turks welcomed the calling of 
a revisionary conference on that basis. 

The Soviet Union, however, has proposed modi- 
fications which would require Turkey to share 
with Russia the defense of the Straits—which run 
entirely through Turkish territory. This would, 
in effect, give Russia military bases in the Straits 
area. Not unnaturally, the Turks have rejected 
the proposal as a threat to the territorial integrity 
of their country. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet press and radio, which 
of course express the government’s views, have 
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conducted a persistent war of nerves against Tur- 
key. Territorial demands that would dismember 
the eastern provinces of Turkey have figured 
prominently in the Soviet propaganda. The 
plucky Turks have served notice that they will de- 
fend themselves, alone if necessary, against any 
aggression and have kept a large force under arms 
to back up their stand. 

While we are on the subject of Turkey, let me 
refer for a moment to the charges in certain quar- 
ters that Turkey is not worthy of our help because 
of her neutrality during most of the war and the 
alleged assistance thus rendered to the Axis. To 
set the record straight, it was decided at the 
Tehran conference in December 1943 to invite 
Turkey to declare war against Germany. Turkey 
agreed to do so, provided adequate military sup- 
plies were forthcoming from the Allies. It was 
not possible for us to furnish such supplies because 
preparations were even then under way for the 
invasion on the western front in June of 1944, and 
we were in no position at that time to undertake the 
additional commitment. At best, a belligerent 
Turkey could have served the Allied cause only by 
keeping Axis troops from occupying her terri- 
tory—a result achieved anyway by her continued 
neutrality. Moreover, the record is replete with 
instances in which Turkey provided aid and com- 
fort to elements of the Allied forces. In the 
opinion of the United States Government, Turkish 
neutrality was, in fact, of definite assistance to the 
Allies, 

The heavy cost to Turkey today of keeping her 
army mobilized and ready, and the consequent 
drain on the nation’s economic resources, have 
made it necessary for the Turks to seek support 
from the United States for the purpose of main- 
taining their independence. As in the case of 
Greece, Great Britain has in the past afforded 
economic and financial support to Turkey and now 
finds it impossible to do so. Again, the problem 
has been put up to us as to whether we shall assist 
a free and independent country to remain such. 
Since it is in our own interest to do so, we now pro- 
pose to implement with our resources a policy 
which has been previously sustained primarily 
with British resources. The policy itself is not 
new. 

Judging by the past, who can doubt that if an 
anti-democratic regime once became entrenched 
in Greece and astride the Straits, this area would 
become a new base for still further expansion in 
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the Middle East, through the familiar tactics of 
intimidation, infiltration, and propaganda? 

One further question remains: Why the problem 
of aid to Greece and Turkey was not handled by 
the United Nations. In the first place, the appeal 
of the Greek Government in its moment of crisis 
was made directly to the United States, while eco- 
nomic and military assistance for Turkey had for 
some time been a matter for discussion between 
our Government and the Turkish Government. 

But it might be objected that this is a technical- 
ity and does not consider the broader aspects of 
the subject. In this respect also, I feel that our 
Government acted wisely. For, because of the 
critical and threatening situation confronting 
Greece and Turkey, time was of the essence. Let 
me ask you what might have happened if the mat- 
ter had been formally referred to the United Na- 
tions—disregarding, for the moment, the fact that 
the United Nations has no funds for such pur- 
poses anyway. 

In the light of the record so far, can anyone 
doubt that a long, drawn-out debate would have 
ensued, accompanied by the numerous objections 
and exasperating delays which we have become ac- 
customed to expect from the Soviet Delegates and 
their associates? Is it logical to expect that the 
Soviet members of the United Nations would have 
moved swiftly and sympathetically to consider a 
policy which the Soviet press and radio have 
charged was “directed against democratic elements 
in Greece”? Is it not possible that if the issue had 
been brought for decision to the Security Council, 
we should have found ourselves at long last 
trapped on a dead-end street, with a veto blocking 
the way? What would have happened meanwhile 
in Greece and Turkey ? 

I personally believe that we can best serve the 
cause of the United Nations itself by assessing 
both the strength and the weakness of the United 
Nations and frankly recognizing its present lim- 
itations as well as its potentialities. I sometimes 
wonder if the American people have not made the 
mistake of regarding the United Nations as a sort 
of mechanical marvel, assuming it will operate au- 
tomatically to produce solutions to difficult ques- 
tions. The truth is, of course, that the United 
Nations is not a mechanism into which we can drop 
problems and, by turning the crank, have satisfac- 
tory answers come out the other end, untouched by 
human hand. 

I have said that the United Nations has no funds 
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for assisting Greece and Turkey. While it is true 
that the International Bank, an affiliated organiza- 
tion, has financial resources, it is not designed to 
furnish money for the purpose of strengthening 
the security of a member country or to provide 
consumption goods, which are the two greatest im- 
mediate needs of Greece and Turkey. As their 
needs change, it is our expectation that both coun- 
tries will be able to draw on the Bank to rehabili- 
tate and develop their economy. 

The United Nations, as I see it, is a human insti- 





cal- 
; off tution, and its members are subject to human falli- 
our® bility; certainly the United Nations is capable of 


the developing through experience to maturity and 
ing wisdom. I believe it can rise to heights of great 
Let § moral grandeur, such as man himself on occasion 
rat. § can attain. But we would do the United Nations, 
Na- | now in the formative stage, a grave injustice to 
hat § expect it to undertake tasks which it is not yet 
ur- | prepared to perform. 

Our objective is to build the United Nations into 
yne — 2 body of healthy member states, each secure in the 
ive | knowledge that it may act freely and independ- 
ns — ently without fear of outside domination or con- 
ac- § trol. That is the fundamental question in the case 
nd § of Greece and Turkey. The successful evolution 
the | of the United Nations into an organ of true inter- 
ve — national cooperation requires that the integrity 
-a — and independence of Greece and Turkey be pre- 
ve | served—and the only effective way to insure that is 
rts | by prompt American action. 
ad I do not have to tell you that the cornerstone of 
i], | American foreign policy is the maintenance of 
st — world peace. If there is anything on which the 
ng — people of this country are united, it is the desire to 
le eliminate war from the course of human existence. 

I am likewise convinced that this is the basic hope 
he — and aim of the peoples of all countries. Certainly 
ig § it would be inconceivable for a government repre- 
1d — senting the people of the United States to take 


n- | any action which in its opinion was not designed 
og — to promote the attainment of that great ideal. 
e It is our sincere desire to collaborate with all 


rt } peoples of the world, and in that I naturally in- 
,. | ¢clude the Russian people. Those who really know 
us, I am persuaded, understand full well that-it is 
not our wish to dominate, intimidate, or threaten 


We 
' 


the security of any nation, large or small. As 
ef Senator Austin, the United States Delegate, told 
: the United Nations Security Council on March 28, 
y in discussing the Greek-Turkish case, we “will sup- 
: port collective security for all nations—large as 
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well as small.” The United States, Senator 
Austin added, respects “the right of all members of 
the United Nations to follow whatever way of life 
or system of government they choose, so long as 
the choice is freely made without intimidation and 
so long as such nations do not interfere with the 
rights of other countries or the liberties of other 
peoples.” 

Senator Austin also told the Security Council: 
“The United States regards it as an obligation 
under the Charter, as well as a matter of ele- 
mentary self-interest, for every member of the 
United Nations to do its utmost to bring about the 
peaceful adjustment of any international situation 
before it becomes a threat to the peace.” 

That, it seems to me, is the primary lesson we 
should have learned from two world wars. I be- 
lieve that a firm and steadfast policy on our part, 
far from being likely to draw us into a war, is the 
best way to assure peace, by convincing the leaders 
of other countries that our brand of democracy is 
here to stay. Those leaders, after all, are realists; 
they know that “facts are stubborn things, and will 
not down”. While we confront them with the 
facts of democratic strength and the force of pub- 
lic opinion in the free world, let us inform all peo- 
ples—in ways that penetrate even the Iron Cur- 
tain—that we desire only cooperation and friend- 
ship with them. 

Peace is the great goal, but, as we see, it is not 
easily won. This country and its Government 
recognize the difficulties, but these only strengthen 
our determination. In the cause of peace we in- 
tend to aid Greece and Turkey. We extend the 
hand of friendship to all peoples who will join 
with us in honest labor for that same great cause. 





Aid to Greece and Turkey 


A supplement to the Department of State 
BULLETIN entitled “Aid to Greece and Turkey”, 
publication number 2802, dated May 4, 1947, will 
appear at an early date. The supplement will 
include the President’s recommendations to Con- 
gress for aid to Greece and Turkey; testimonies 
by State Department officials at congressional 
hearings; statement by Ambassador Austin be- 
fore the Security Council; and a summary of the 
report and recommendations of the American 
Economic Mission to Greece. 














Request to Poland Concerning Gold From Portugal 


Text of American note delivered to the Polish 
Government on May 6, 1947. (The British and 
French Governments delivered similar notes at 
the same time) 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and has the honor, under instructions 
from its Government, to inform the Ministry that 
the Government of the United States has received 
information that gold is being considered as the 
manner of payment for coal purchased from Po- 
land by Portugal through the intermediary of the 
Nehaba Corporation, Zurich, Switzerland. 

The Government of the United States well un- 
derstands and is sympathetic with the desire of 
the Government of Poland to develop trade with 
Portugal. It would seem appropriate, however, 
to recall that the Polish Government subscribed 
to the resolutions which were adopted at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference and also to the Allied gold 
declaration of February 22, 1944, and as there is 
reason to believe that the Portugal Government 
has in its possession an amount of gold which was 
looted from Allied countries by the German au- 





*Former Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau issued 
the following declaration on Feb. 22, 1944: 

On January 5, 1943 the United States and certain 
others of the United Nations issued a warning to all con- 
cerned, and in particular to persons in neutral countries, 
that they intend to do their utmost to defeat the methods 
of dispossession practiced by the governments with which 
they are at war against the countries and peoples who 
have been so wantonly assaulted and despoiled. Fur- 
thermore, it has been announced many times that one 
of the purposes of the financial and property controls 
of the United States Government is to prevent the liqui- 
dation in the United States of assets looted by the Axis 
through duress and conquest. 

One of the particular methods of dispossession prac- 
ticed by the Axis powers has been the illegal seizure 
of large amounts of gold belonging to the nations they 
have occupied and plundered. The Axis powers have pur- 
ported to sell such looted gold to various countries which 
continue to maintain diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with the Axis, such gold thereby providing an im- 
portant source of foreign exchange to the Axis and en- 
abling the Axis to obtain much-needed imports from these 
countries. 

The United States Treasury has already taken meas- 
ures designed to protect the assets of the invaded coun- 
tries and to prevent the Axis from disposing of looted 
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thorities, the United States Government is con: 
fident that unless informed that the Portugal gol 
settlement has been reached, the Government of 
Poland would not wish to be a party to a trans. 
action by which Allied countries, including Po. 
land, might be deprived of receiving gold looted 
from them. The United States Government wishe 
to point out that even though Poland would re. 
ceive Swiss francs, the 1944 gold declaration would 
be violated if, arising out of or related to such a! 
transaction, Portuguese gold were to be made 
available to the Nehaba Corporation. 

The Government of the United States in agree. 
ment with his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of France therefore| 
expects that the Government of Poland will, on 
the basis of Resolution VI ? of the Bretton Woods 
Conference and of the Allied gold declaration of 








February 22, 1944, request the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to furnish satisfactory evidence that the| 
Portuguese gold holdings do not comprise gold| 
which has been looted. In doing so, it would) 
greatly assist the task in which the Government of 
the United States shares of obtaining the return 
of looted gold to its owners. 


} 
| 





currencies, securities, and other looted assets on the world 
market. Similarly, the United States Government cannot 
in any way condone the policy of systematic plundering 
adopted by the Axis or participate in any way directly or | 
indirectly in the unlawful disposition of looted gold. 

In view of the foregoing facts and considerations, the 
United States Government formally declares that it does 
not and will not recognize the transference of title to the 
looted gold which the Axis at any time holds or has dis 
posed of in world markets. It further declares that it 
will be the policy of the United States Treasury not to 
buy any gold presently located outside of the territorial 
limits of the United States from any country which has 
not broken relations with the Axis, or from any country 
which after the date of this announcement acquires gold 
from any country which has not broken relations with the 
Axis, unless and until the United States Treasury is fully 
satisfied that such gold is not gold which was acquired 
directly or indirectly from the Axis powers or is not gold 
which any such country has been or is enabled to release 
as a result of the acquisition of gold directly or indirectly 
from the Axis powers. 

It is understood that a similar declaration is being 
issued simultaneously by the United Kingdom Treasury, 
and by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1944, p. 384. 
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Procedure for Filing Claims With Office 
of Alien Property 


[Released to the press May 8] 

The Department of State on May 8 reminded 
persons in the United States that June 1, 1947, has 
been set as the dead line for filing debt claims 
against persons, corporations, and foreign govern- 


y Po,| ments whose property was vested by the Office of 
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cota Alien Property, Department of Justice, during 


the war prior to January 1, 1947. 
The Department of Justice has recently stated 
that claims of American creditors against enemy 


_ property seized before January 1, 1947, cannot be 


considered unless filed by June 1, 1947. 

To protect their interests, American holders of 
securities issued by foreign countries and firms, as 
well as other kinds of American creditors, should 


seek information as to whether assets of their 


debtors have been vested, by communicating with 
the Office of Alien Property, Department of 
Justice, Washington 25, D.C., or with any United 
States Attorney’s office in the United States. 
Forms necessary for filing claims may also be 


procured from the Office of Alien Property or 
| from any United States Attorney’s office. 


Air-Transport Agreement With 
Argentina 

The Department of State announced on May 6 
the terms of the bilateral air-transport agreement 
signed between the United States of America and 
Argentina on May 1, 1947.’ 

This agreement substantially follows the prin- 
ciples incorporated in the other bilateral air- 
transport agreements entered into by the United 
States with various countries, being modeled on 
the Chicago standard-form agreement and the 
Bermuda agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

No routes or traffic points were agreed upon at 
the time of the signing of the agreement, but these 
will be negotiated and agreed upon at future dates. 


Argentine Architect Visits U.S. 


Martin Noel, eminent Argentine architect and 
president of the Argentine Academy of Fine Arts 
of Buenos Aires, is visiting the United States at 
the invitation of the Department of State. While 
in the United States he plans to visit educational 
centers, art museums, galleries, and libraries and 
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observe the systems under which these institutions 
operate. Wherever possible he hopes to study de- 
velopments in city planning, housing, and public 
works such as power plants, canals, and dams. 

Mr. Noel will spend approximately four months 
in the United States, and plans to visit Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. He will be 
accompanied by his wife. 


Proposed U.S.-Panama Agreement on 


Use of Defense Sites in Panama 
[Released to the press May 5} 

The United States Ambassador to Panama, 
Frank T. Hines, handed a formal communication 
to the Foreign Minister of the Republic of Panama, 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, on May 5, proposing a new 
agreement between the two Governments for the 
use of defense sites in Panama. 

This agreement, when signed by representa- 
tives of both Governments, will replace the accord 
of May 18, 1942. Under the former agreement the 
Republic of Panama made available 134 areas in 
its national territory for use by United States 
armed forces in defense of the Panama Canal. Of 
that total 98 sites have now been turned back to 
Panama. Only 36, a majority of which comprise 
technical installations essential to safe aerial 
navigation, are still in use by United States 
authorities. 

For some time the two Governments have been 
studying together the lessons learned during the 
recent war as they affect Canal defense and have 
been considering current and future requirements 
for its protection. The agreement now proposed 
is designed to insure continuous operation and ef- 
fective protection of the Canal as provided in the 
treaty of friendship and cooperation signed by the 
two countries in 1936. It gives recognition to the 
fact that requirements of modern defense make 
necessary the use of certain areas outside the 
10-mile-wide Canal Zone for the protection of the 
international waterway which is so vital to the 
interests of the United States, Panama, and the 
entire hemisphere. 

The proposal of the United States provides for 
the appointment by the two Governments of rep- 
resentatives who will jointly administer the 
agreement. 


1 For text of agreement, see Department of State press 
release 387 of May 6, 1947. 
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Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation With Mexico 


During the visit of President Alemén of Mexico 
to the United States, a full report was presented 
throughout Mexico by the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State through the American Embassy at 
Mexico City. Supplementing coverage of the 
President’s visit by American news agencies which 
are largely concentrated in the Mexican capital, 
the OIC staff in Mexico City distributed back- 
ground material and photographs to about 50 
newspapers and publications outside of Mexico 
City. 

In addition to supplying material in Spanish on 
the points of interest visited by the President, 
the OIC staff arranged for the showing of docu- 
mentary movies on Washington, New York, West 
Point, TVA, and the Midwest in schools and exhi- 
bition halls in Mexico, through 44 motion-picture 
projectors loaned by the Embassy. Before Presi- 
dent Aleman left Mexico, the OIC staff supplied 
background material in Spanish on the United 
States to the 50 Mexican news and radiomen ac- 
companying him on his trip. 

The visit of President Truman to Mexico last 
March and the present return visit of President 
Aleman highlight a program begun during the war 
years in which the people of Mexico have been bet- 
ter informed about the United States than ever 
before through the media of motion pictures, radio, 
press and publications, and scientific and technical 
cooperation. It is an example of American for- 
eign-information policy in the nearest foreign- 
language country to the United States. 

The OIC staff in Mexico functions under the 
direction of Ambassador Walter Thurston. Five 
Americans in the staff include two Foreign Serv- 
ice career men, and three former news and maga- 
zine writers who have lived and worked in various 
parts of the United States. They supervise the 
work of 17 Mexican employees, including trans- 
lators, news and feature writers, and clerks. 

Facts and figures on the informational and cul- 
tural program in Mexico show that millions of men 
and women are learning more about the United 
States each month, and are receiving elemental 
instruction on all phases of life in the United 
States. 
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Through the cooperation of Mexican Govern- 
ment agencies with the American Embassy, docu- 
mentary films are shown in 179 towns throughout 
Mexico more than 2,000 times a month and are 
seen by an audience averaging about one and a 
half million persons a month. These films tell the 
story of American agriculture and industry, the 
fundamentals of health and sanitation, and some- 
times, in a mixture of entertainment with instruc- 
tion, the human side of life in a small American 
town. 

The secretaries of the Mexican Departments of 
Public Education, Public Health, Agriculture, and 
Labor all have asked the American Embassy for 
an expansion of the present motion-picture pro- 
gram in a national campaign to combat illiteracy 
and raise the standard of living in Mexico. The 
Mexican Government hopes eventually to install 
motion-picture projectors in schools throughout 
Mexico. 

In the field of intellectual cooperation, the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library, established in Mexico 
City in 1942, circulates nearly 20,000 books to over 
10,000 registered borrowers and many others who 
come to the library for research and reading. The 
library sponsors two local radio programs in which 
instruction in the English language is given for 
15-minute periods three times a week. In addi- 
tion, the Instittito Mexicano-Norteamericano de 
Relaciones Culturales, sponsored by OIC, now is 
conducting classes in English for about 2,800 Mexi- 
can nationals, many of whom pay for their lessons. 

News and feature material is distributed through 
the Embassy to 50 newspapers and other publica- 
tions throughout Mexico, and an average of more 
than 500 items is published each month. This 
material includes features based on news items of 
particular interest to Mexico, background articles 
on educational and industrial developments in the 
United States, and official texts from the daily 
State Department Wireless Bulletin, sent to 
Mexico City from Washington by air mail. 

Scientific and technical aid for the development 
of Mexican agriculture and industry and the 
eventual development of markets for American 
enterprise is provided through the Interdepart- 
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mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. This committee includes experts of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
and the United States Public Health Service, and 
has aided in the development in Mexico of civil 
aviation, weather observations, and mineral and 
fishery surveys. 

A long-range program of knitting closer ties 
between the two countries is carried out through 
the international exchange of persons. Students 


Tue Wuire House, April 30, 1947. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with a certified copy of a supplementary protocol 
for the regulation of whaling, which was signed at 
London under date of March 3, 1947. This sup- 
plementary protocol modifies the protocol signed 
at London November 26, 1945, amending in certain 
particulars the international agreement for the 
regulation of whaling, signed at London June 8, 
1937, as amended by the protocols signed at London 
June 24, 1938, and February 7, 1944. The supple- 
mentary protocol was signed for the United States 


Wasuinoton, April 26, 1947. 


Tue PRESIDENT, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President for trans- 
mission to the Senate, to receive the advice and con- 
sent of that body to ratification, if his judgment 
approve thereof, a certified copy of a supple- 
mentary protocol for the regulation of whaling, 
which was signed at London under date of March 
3,1947. This supplementary protocol modifies the 
protocol signed at London, November 26, 1945, 
amending in certain particulars the international 
agreement for the regulation of whaling, signed at 
London June 8, 1937, as amended by the protocols 
signed at London June 24, 1938, and February 7, 
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and professors from each of the two nations visit 
the schools and universities of the other nation to 
pursue or teach their technical specialties. 

Years from now, American students and profes- 


- sors who have visited Mexico will have a closer 


understanding of Mexican problems. Similarly, 
Mexican students and professors who have studied 
and taught in the United States will have, and 
spread, a greater appreciation of the United States 
throughout Mexico. 


Supplementary Protocol Relating to Whaling 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


of America “subject to ratification,” and for Aus- 
tralia “subject to approval,” Canada, Denmark, 
France, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, a report made to me by the Acting Secretary 
of State explanatory of the purpose of the sup- 
plementary protocol. 

Harry S. TruMan 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of 
State; (2) certified copy of supplementary protocol, opened 


for signature at London, March 8, 1947, for the regulation 
of whaling.”) 


REPORT OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


1944. The supplementary protocol was signed at 
London for the United States of America “subject 
to ratification,” and for Australia “subject to ap- 
proval,” Canada, Denmark, France, New Zealand, 
Norway, the Union of South Africa, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The purpose of the supplementary protocol is 
to bring into force in their entirety the provisions 
of the protocol of November 26, 1945. 

Article 8 (1) of the protocol of 1945 stipulates 
that that protocol shall enter into force in its en- 
tirety when the Governments mentioned in the 
preamble thereto, namely, the United States of 


+S. Exec. P, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
* Protocol not printed. 
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America, Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, shall 
have deposited their instruments of ratification or 
given notifications of accession. All of those Gov- 
ernments except the Governments of Mexico and 
the Netherlands have deposited instruments of 
ratification of the protocol of 1945. Certain of 
its provisions (arts. 2, 38, 4,6 (1) and (2), 7, and 
8) became effective, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established by article 8 (2), when instru- 
ments of ratification had been deposited by at least 
three of the signatory Governments. Since in- 
struments of ratification have not been deposited 
by the Governments of Mexico and the Nether- 
lands, the provisions of articles 1, 5, and 6 (3) had 
not been brought into operation between any coun- 
tries until the supplementary protocol of March 3, 
1947, was signed. 

The articles of the protocol of 1945, which are 
brought into force by the supplementary protocol, 
contain provisions relating to a temporary exten- 
sion in the period allotted for certain whaling ac- 
tivities. Article I provides that the season during 
which factory ships and whale catchers operating 
with them may be used in taking and treating 
baleen whales shall be extended for an additional 
month so as to cover the period from December 8, 
1946, to April 7, 1947. Ifthe protocol had not been 
brought into force in its entirety, the 1946-47 
whaling season would have been governed by the 
stipulations of article 7 of the agreement of 1937, 
which provides that each season shall extend from 
December 8 of one year to March 7 of the following 
year. 

Article 5 of the protocol of 1945 waives for the 
period from May 1 to October 31, 1947, the re- 
quirement, contained in article 3 (2) of the proto- 
col of 1938, concerning the use of factory ships as 
land stations when operating within territorial 
waters. 

Paragraph (3) of article 6 of the protocol of 
1945 defines certain expressions used in that 
protocol. 

The Senate, on July 30, 1946, gave its advice and 
consent to ratification of the protocol of 1945, and 
that protocol was ratified by the President on 
August 12, 1946. The instrument of ratification 
was deposited with the Government of the United 
Kingdom on August 30, 1946, on which date the 
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provisions specified in article 8 (2) became effec. 
tive with respect to the United States of America, oli 

The supplementary protocol of March 3, 194%, 
has two articles. Article 1 provides that, notwith} “J 
standing the provisions of article 8 (1) of th the ¢ 
protocol of 1945, that protocol shall come int May 
force with respect to the governments on behalf off PUTF 
which the supplementary protocol is signed, im. polic 
mediately on its signature. This article remove : 
the necessity for the deposit of ratifications of the Sell 
protocol of 1945 by the Governments of Mexico ary 
and the Netherlands before all the provisions of hes 
the protocol of 1945 come into force. The Govern} 7} 
ments of Mexico and the Netherlands, according to ting 
information received officially by the Department, 
have given assurances that the procedure provided Ms 
for by the supplementary protocol for the purpose with 
of bringing the protocol of 1945 into force in its, 
entirety meets with their approval. Article IT re}... , 
lates to the duration of the period during which} tions 
the supplementary protocol remained open for} (pb 
signature. In view of the constitutional processes} Staff 
of this Government with respect to treaties, the} by px 
signature of this supplementary protocol was made (1 
“subject to ratification” in order that the advice | 
and consent of the Senate might be obtained with 
respect to this change in the procedure for fixing 
the effective date of the protocol of 1945 in its 
entirety. (2 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean ACHESON 
(Enclosure: Certified copy of supplementary protocol} (3 


opened for signature at London, March 3, 1947, for the 
regulation of whaling.) 


Haitian Educator Visits U. S. 


Arséne Pompée, Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, is visiting the 
United States at the invitation of the Depart 
ment of State. He has been awarded a travel 
grant under a program administered by the Div: 
sion of International Exchange of Persons of the 
Department, to enable him to confer with col (5) 
leagues in the field of education and to study the 
educational systems of the secondary schools of 
the United States in the urban and rural areas. 

Mr. Pompée arrived in Washington on April 30, 
1947, and will spend approximately three months 
in the United States. 
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ct policy Planning Staff 

1947, [Released to the press May 7] 
vith.) Announcement is made of the establishment in 
t thy| the Office of the Under Secretary of State, effective 
intp| May 5, 1947, of the Policy Planning Staff for the 
If of) PUrPose of assuring the development of long-range 
olicy. 

as F. Kennan, Career Minister, now serving 
as Deputy for Foreign A ffairs at the National War 
: by: College, has been designated Director of this staff, 
“xlC0} and Carlton Savage, formerly Assistant to the Sec- 
18 OF retary of State, will serve as Executive Secretary. 
vern-} The text of the Departmental regulation * set- 
ng tol ting up the Policy Planning Staff follows: 


_ (a) Purpose. Under the direction of the Under 
rided Secretary of State, to assure the development, 
‘POS within the Department, of long-range policy which 
nM will serve as a framework for program-planning 
Tre} anda guide for current policy decisions and opera- 
hich) tions. 

| fot} (b) Major functions. The Policy Planning 
esses} Staff shall advise and assist the Under Secretary 
, the} by performing the following functions: 


, im} P 
LOVE: 


nade (1) Formulating and developing, for the con- 


lvice sideration and approval of appropriate offi- 
with cials of the Department, long-term program 
xINg for the achievement of American foreign- 
nits policy objectives. 


(2) Anticipating problems which the Depart- 
ment may encounter in the discharge of its 

ON mission. 

tocol} (3) Undertaking studies and preparing reports 

r the on broad politico-military problems which 
the Department may submit for considera- 
tion by SWNCC, the Committee of Three, 
or other similar bodies. 

(4) Examining, independently or upon refer- 


dary ence by the Secretary or the Under Secre- 
the tary, problems and developments affecting 
ssid United States foreign policy in order to 
ave evaluate the adequacy of current policy and 
Led making advisory recommendations pertain- 
the ing thereto. 

col (5) Coordinating planning activities within the 
ie Department of State. 


as, | nthe discharge of the above functions, the Policy 
‘1 30,| Planning Staff has no operational responsibility 
nths| 22d will not issue directives, instructions, etc., to 
the operational organizations of the Department or 
to missions in the field. However, in order to 
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insure a realistic basis for planning, close contact 
shall be maintained between the Staff and opera- 
tional organizations; and the latter shall be re- 
sponsible for keeping the Staff informed of their 
planning activities. 

(c) Organization. The Policy Planning Staff 
shall be: 


(1) Headed by a Director to report and be re- 
sponsible to the Under Secretary. 

(2) Assisted by panels of special advisers from 
the operating branches of the Department, 
from other departments or agencies, and 
from outside the Government. 

(3) Serviced administratively by the Execu- 
tive Secretariat. 


Legal Groups Invited to Discussion of 
Codification of International Law 


[Released to the press May 6] 

The Department of State on May 6 invited 
American legal groups and former judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice to a 
meeting on May 9 to discuss problems in the codifi- 
cation of international law. 

The groups and individuals will meet with 
Philip C. Jessup, professor of international law 
at Columbia University and recently appointed 
United States representative to the Committee on 
the Progressive Development of International Law 
and Its Codification, and Charles Fahy, Legal 
Adviser, Department of State. 

The following were invited to the meeting: 
American Bar Association 
American Branch of International Law Association 
American Law Institute 
American Society of International Law 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Federal Bar Association 
Former Judges, of Permanent Court of International 

Justice: Charles Evans Hughes, Manley O. Hudson, 


and John Bassett Moore 
National Lawyers Guild 


Disposal of Certain Foreign 
Merchant Vessels 


The President, by Executive Order 9848 of May 
8, 19472 authorizes the United States Maritime 
Commission to dispose of certain foreign mer- 


*CFR, title 22, § 1.111. 
712 Federal Register 3059. 
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chant vessels in its possession which are lying idle 
in waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, provided that the proposed disposition of 
any such vessel shall be found by the Secretary 
of State to be consistent with the foreign policies 
of the United States and shall be found by the 
Attorney General to be without prejudice to the 
interests of the United States in any litigation 
in which any such vessel may be involved; and 
provided further that the moneys received on ac- 
count of the sale or return of any such vessel, after 
deduction therefrom of any expenses incurred by 
the Commission in connection with such sale or 
return, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. 


“(Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression”, 
Volume VIII 


Publication of the eighth and last in a series of 
volumes prepared by the American Prosecution 
Staff and entitled Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression 
was announced on May 10. 

Available to the public at the Government Print- 
ing Office, the work contains a wealth of important 
documents hitherto unpublished, including tran- 
scripts of the first interviews held by Lord Simon, 
disguised because of wartime secrecy as “Dr. 
Guthrie”, with Rudolf Hess after the latter’s flight 
to England in May 1941. These reports disclose 
that the purpose of the Deputy Fihrer’s mission, 
undertaken shortly before the German invasion of 
Soviet Russia, was to bribe Great Britain to with- 
draw from the war by guaranteeing her Empire 
possessions in return for uncontested German 
hegemony in conquered Europe. 

In addition, the eighth volume of the series in- 
cludes a collection of affidavits by high-ranking 
German generals describing the plan to assassinate 
the French General Giraud, as well as the nature of 
the anti-Hitler movement within the Army, the 
basic German plan to eliminate the Jews, and the 
performance of medical experiments on human 
beings. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Las Palmas de Gran Ca- 
naria, Canary Islands, was closed on September 30, 1946. 

The American Mission at Baghdad, Iraq, was raised to 
the rank of Embassy on December 28, 1946. 
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The American Consular Agency at Djibouti, Freng 
Somali Coast, was closed December 18, 1946. 

The American Legation at Bangkok was raised to th 
rank of Embassy March 18, 1947. 

The American Consulate at Hanoi, French Indochina 
was established on January 9, 1947. 

The American Legation at Copenhagen was raised ty 
the rank of Embassy on March 18, 1947. 

The American Consulate at Krakow, Poland, was closed 
on April 17, 1947. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Arthur G. Stevens as Special Assistant and Kingsley W. 
Hamilton as Assistant, Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, effective March 23, and March 15, 1947, 
respectively. 

Bolling R. Powell, Jr., as Deputy Director and Henry L 
Deimel, Jr., as Adviser, Office of Transport and Communi- 
cations, effective April 20, 1947. 

John W. Bays as Chief, Division of Foreign Service 
Administration, effective April 21, 1947. 


THE CONGRESS 


Amending Section 327 (H) of the Nationality Act of 
1940: Report to accompany H.R. 2238. H. Rept. 273, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Create a Select Committee on Foreign Aid: Report 
from the Committee on Rules, to accompany H. Res. 173 
H. Rept. 299, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Authorizing the Reappointment of Herschel V. Johnson 
to the Foreign Service of the United States: Report from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to accompany S.J. Res. 
86, a bill to authorize Herschel V. Johnson, Deputy Rep 
resentative of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to the Foreign 
Service. H. Rept. 286, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Authorizing Appointment of Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith: 
Report from the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to accompany 8. 874, a bill to authorize the 
President to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as alternate 
representative of the United States to the Interim Couneil 
of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion or its successor, and as representative of the United 
States to the Air Navigation Committee of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization, without affect- 
ing his status and perquisites as an officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. H. Rept. 297, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 4 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey: Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 2616, a bill to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. H. R. 2616, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
388 pp. 

Convention With Union of South Africa Relating to 
Taxation : Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the convention between the United States of 
America and the Union of South Africa, signed at Pretoria 
on December 13, 1946, in the English and Afrikaans 
languages, for the avoidance of double taxation and for 
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establishing rules of reciprocal administrative assistance 
with respect to taxes of income. §. Exec. O, 80th Cong., 
ist sess. 12 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey: Report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, to accompany H. R. 2616, a bill 
to provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey. H. Rept. 
$14, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 24 pp. 

Permit United States Common Communications Car- 
riers To Render Free Communications Services to Official 
Participants in the World Telecommunications Confer- 
ences in the United States in 1947: Report from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to accompany 
S. J. Res. 102, a resolution which provides that notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 210 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, United States communi- 
cation carriers may extend free communication privileges 
to official participants in the forthcoming world telecom- 
munications conferences. S. Rept. 138, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. 2 pp. 

Filipinos in the Naval Reserve: Report from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, to accompany H. J. Res. 90, a 
resolution to correct an error in the act approved August 
10, 1946 (Public Law 720, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), relating to 
the composition of the Naval Reserve. S. Rept. 136, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1947: Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives. 80th Cong., 
1st sess. 369 pp. (Department of State, pp. 139-158.) 

First Report of the Air Coordinating Committee: Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States transmitting 
the first report of the Air Coordinating Committee, for the 
calendar year 1946. H. Doc. 148, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
48 pp. 

Amendment of Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946: 
Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on H. R. 2641 and H. R. 2675, 
bills to amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, 
asamended. 80th Cong., 1st sess. 27 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947: Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1947, designed to maintain organiza- 
tional arrangements worked out under authority of title 
I of the First War Powers Act. H. Doc. 230, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947: Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1947, prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1945, and pro- 
viding for permanent transfer to the Department of La- 
bor of the United States Employment Service, which is 
how in the Department by temporary transfer under 
authority of title I of the First War Powers Act, and for two 
other changes in organization to improve the administration 

of labor functions. H. Doc. 231, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 
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Department of State Appropriation Bill for 1948: Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives. 80th Cong., 
ist sess. 1076 pp. 

State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary Appropria- 
tion Bill, Fiscal Year 1948: Report from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to accompany H.R. 3311. H. Rept. 336, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 48 pp. [Department of State, pp. 
4-13, 36-38.] 


New Salesroom Opened 


Publications of the Department of State and 
selected publications of other Government agen- 
cies are now being sold in Room 120 at 1778 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., one of the buildings occu- 
pied by the Department of State. The salesroom 
was opened as a convenience to visitors to the 
Department and to persons in Washington. It is 
operated by an agent of the Superintendent of 
Documents. Mail orders for the Department’s 
publications should be addressed as in the past 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Official Daily Service: 


“as 
FEDERAL REGISTER 


@ The Federal Register presents the only official 
publication of the text of Federal regulations and 
notices restricting or expanding commercial opera- 
tions. 


e All Federal agencies are required by law to sub- 
mit their documents of general applicability and 
legal effect to the Federal Register for daily publi- 


cation. 
A sample copy and additional information 


on requests to the Federal Register, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


$15 ayear @ $1.50 a month 


Order from 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


bo eer eee a i EOS. 


noe 





. bo nhents 


Economic Affairs 


American Economic and Technical Aid to 
Foreign Countries Since Mid-1945 . ; 

International Cooperation During World 
Shortage of Lumber. Article by Frank 
Whitehouse. . 

First International Wool Study Group Meet- 
ing. Article by J. Russell Ives . ‘ 

The Requirements of Reconstruction. By 
Under Secretary Acheson . ‘ 

Economic Stability as Basis for Political Har- 
mony. eee From the Secretary of 
State to United States Associates 4 

Request to Poland on Gold From Portugal . 

Procedure for Filing Claims With Office of 
Alien Property . . 

Disposal of Foreign Merchant Vessels . 


The United Nations 


Third Session of the Interim Commission of 
WHO. Article by H. van Zile Hyde . 

The Economic Commission for Europe. By 
Under Secretary Clayton. . 

First Regional Conference of National Com- 
mission for UNESCO . 

National Commission for UNESCO Invites 
Additional Organizations . . 

First Assembly of ICAO. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Norton. . 

U.S. Delegation to ILO Industrial Committee 
on Inland Transport . . , 

Current U.N. Documents: A Bibliography ; 

Second Meeting of U.N. Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment. Report to 
the Office of Public Affairs . aes 


General Policy 


Some Aspects of Our Policy in Greece and 
Turkey. By Henry S. Villard —_ 
Legal Groups Invited to Discussion of Codifi- 

cation of International Law pts 


997 
1007 


Council of Foreign Ministers 


Joseph M. Dodge to Head U.S. ieee to 
Four Power Commission . : 


Treaty Information 


Development of the Arab League 
Alexandria Protocol . F 
Pact of the League of Arab States . 
Air Agreement With Syria . : 
Air-Transport Agreement With Argentina ; 
Proposed ws S.—Panama Agreement on Use of 
Defense Sites in Panama. . 
Supplementary Protocol Relating to Whaling: 
he President’s Letter of Transmittal . 
Report of the Acting Secretary of State . 


Occupation Matters 


Destruction of U.N. Property in Japan . : 

Soviet Position on Resumption of Joint Com- 
mission on Korea ae et ne tec 

International Information and 

Cultural Affairs 


Argentine Architect Visits U.S. . 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Coopera- 

tion With Mexico . Sr Sob sacar ae ta 
Haitian Educator Visits U.S. 


Calendar of international Meetings 
The Foreign Service 

Consular Offices . 

The Congress 

The Department 


Policy Planning Staff. . 
Appointment of Officers 


Publications 


Aid to Greece and Turkey . , 
“Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression’ V Vol. VIII . 
New Salesroom Opened. ‘ : 


984 


1008 
1008 


1007 
1008 


1001 
1008 
1009 


Doris Wrigley, author of the introductory remarks on the develop- 


ment of the Arab League, is a Research Analyst in the Near Eastern 
Branch of the Division of Research for Near East and Africa, Office of 
Intelligence Research, Department of State. 

H, van Zile Hyde, author of the article on the Interim Commission 
of WHO, is Alternate U.S. Representative on this Commission; Assist- 
ant Chief of the Health Branch, Division of International Labor, Social 
and Health Affairs, Department of State. 

Frank Whitehouse, author of the article on international cooperation 
during the world shortage of lumber, is Chief of the Forest Products 
Section in the International Resources Division, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 

J. Russell Ives, author of the article on the first international Wool 
Study Group meeting, was Secretary and Adviser to the U.S. Delega- 
tion. Mr. Ives is Agricultural Economist in the Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture. 


Contribulors 
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